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PREFACE. 


This Handbook contains, in a form convenient for 
everyday use, a comprehensive digest of the knowledge 
of Staining, Varnishing, and Polishing Woods, 
scattered over ten thousand columns of Work— the 
weekly journal it is my fortune to edit—and supplies 
concise information on the general principles of the 
crafts on which it treats. 

In preparing for publication in book form the mass 
of relevant matter contained in the volumes of Work, 
much that was tautological in character had to be 
rejected. The remainder necessarily had to be arranged 
anew, altered and largely re-written. From these 
causes the contributions of m^ny are £0 ^blended that 
the writings of individuals /^annot b& distinguished for 
acknowledgment. ,, j ■ 

Headers who may desire J additional information re- 
Lspecting special details afcth£"tpa&eFS"ck#lt with in this 
Handbook, or instruction -oh kindred subjects, should 
address a question to Work, so that it may be 
answered in the columns of that journal. 

P. N. HASLUCK. 

La Bette Sauvage, London. 

March , 1897. 
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WOOD FINISHING. 


CHAPTER I 

PROCESSES OF FINISH IK O WOOD. 

By French polishing and spirit varnishing, or both in 
combination, household furniture and many other 
things are covered with a lac solution, with the object 
of giving them a polished mirror-like surface, showing 
the beauty and figure of woods to the best advantage. 
By painting, the latter qualities are hidden, and to an 
extent the cabinet-nmker’a skill has been so much labour 
in vain. The surface, as it comes from the cabinet¬ 
maker's hands, shows an unfinished article, to which 
dust and finger-marks would soon give a dirty appearance. 

Staining is the process of imparting to the surface of 
wood a colour different from its natural one. Staining 
requires no preliminary preparation, the stain being 
applied directly to the wood. Most stains raise the 
grain of the wood to a considerable extent, so before 
applying varnish, it is necessary to sand-paper the wood 
enough to render the grain smooth again ; this sometimes 
involves the use of a second coat of stain, after which 
the sand paper must be again applied. To simply stain 
a piece of wood in a uniform tint, and to produce a 
gloss by coats of varnish, is not all that is required in 
these modern days of keen competition ; and this is 
particularly true in the case of furniture of the medium 
and higher grades. 

The method of finishing most suitable for woodwork 
depends on circumstances. For coarse work varnish 
does very well, but for articles of furniture French 
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polishing is to be preferred, as finer results can bt 
obtained by it In addition to these methods, we havt 
oil and wax polishing processes, which are to be pre 
ferred for some kinds of work, and which are treatee 
on in a later chapter. 

Choice articles of furniture, from the substantia 
sideboard to the flimsy fretwork ornament, may Jh 
varnished instead of polished ; but such a well-finished 
surface cannot be got with the simpler and easier process 
which is als3 more expeditious* To distinguish that 
which will be worth polishing properly, and that foi 
which a coat of varnish is sufficient, must be left to the 
readers consideration, but he will get better results 
from careful varnishing than from badly executed 
polishing; though the simple wax polishing described 
ou p* 50 can be done by anybody who has patience. 

Furniture made from pine may be considered the 
only kind which it is proper to varnish, though even 
this is sometimes French polished. However, unless 
particularly well made and finished, it is not customary 
to polish it Its appearance is improved by polishing, 
like that of other woods ; but as the chief advantage in 
pine furniture is its cheapness, varnishing is supposed to 
be good enough for it* The process of japanning, by 
which much of the cheaper kinds of pine furniture is 
finished, is similar to painting. This handbook will be 
confined to processes in which the grain or natural figure 
of the wood is simply brought out and improved by a 
transparent covering. Mahogany, walnut, and all the 
finer w T oods used in making furniture should be jxdished, 
in order to make them look their best. The novice must 
form Iris owtl opinion as to when he ought to finish by 
polishing and when by varnishing* 

A glossy surface on wood is often described in¬ 
differently as varnish or polish, and to a certain extent 
rightly so. An expert has no difficulty in distinguishing 
the mode of finishing which has been adopted for a 
piece o£ woodwork, but it is not easy to 
tiaction. lie would not confound the two 
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and varnish ; but if asked to point out the difference 
he would probably say in effect that varnish is laid 
on with a brush, while French polish is applied by 
means of a rubber, an explanation which will bear 
supplementing. In order to arrive at a dearer idea of 
the difference between the two processes, it will be well 
to understand the action of a varnish. 

Varnish is applied in a liquid state, and this liquid is 
a solvent for the gutn or resin used. The surface of the 
work is coated wi th the varnish. The solvent evaporates, 
leaving a film of the resin which was dissolved in it. 
Wood, or anything else so treated, is said to be 
varnished. 

The medium used to obtain a French polished surface, 
although really only a varnish, is one of a much finer 
kind than is generally suggested by that word. French 
polish might be described as a special varnish for French 
polishing. However, both the finished gloss and the 
material by means of which the gloss is produced are 
commonly spoken of as French polish. The material 
is thin varnish, which experience has shown to be most 
suitable for producing a fine, smooth, glossy surface by 
the French mode of polishing. 

In the furniture trade the cabinet maker, the 
upholsterer, and the polisher are distinct persons, 
each often totally unfamiliar with any branch of the 
business beyond his own special one. But is there any 
sound reason for this being the case? The furniture- 
trade artisan who is able to do polishing and all that 
appertains to it will command a better market for Ms 
labour than he who ignores everything outside his 
particular groove. This applies more especially to those 
in country districts, but even in the larger centres of 
population facility in more than one branch of a trade 
cannot fail to be of advantage. 

The celebrated Vernis Martin (which means simply 
Martin's Varnish) produced a very fine fcash aA. 
by menus of some material or 
inventor kept a secret, and wWieXv \a 
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with him* This, however, seems improbable, for it i 
reasonable to suppose that his success induced others i 
the same lino of business to imitate, and the result i 
Fre neh pol ish. Tins present- day Fren ch polish Is Terni 
Martin as nearly as we know how to imitate it, Martin 5 
materials, and his mode of producing the gloss or polisl 
were, probably, different from ours; but he made hi 
reputation by the somewhat cumbersome processes a 
smoothing or polishing a varnish ; but the simple 
process now known as French polishing is sufficient £o 
practical purposes, and only those prompted by curiosit 
will care to try a more tedious way of getting simila 
effects. At the same time, it must not be assumed tha 
there is no more progress to be made in the art of w T ood 
polishing. 

The polisher of to-day is called upon to do man; 
difficult jobs. It is not enough for him to be able to pu 
a clear bright polish on anything that may be brough 
to him* He must be able to match the various colours 
woods, giving to the whole an appearance of carefully 
selected and joined veneers* Here a knowledge of bow t 
use chemicals, stains, and dyed polishes must be brough 
into use* Some parts may require to be made darkei 
dark parts may have to be made lighter, or oak nrn; 
have to be treated so as to present an npj»earance o 
age. 

The unvarnished and unpainted oak fittings of stable 
Lave been noticed to change from their light colour b 
a rich brown. Observant minds have traced this resul 
to ammoniacal fumes. Acting on this principle, man; 
oak articles are given an appearance of age, or enrichei 
in colour, by shutting them up for a time in a cupboan 
or air-tight box on the bottom of which has been place* 
an open dish of liquor ammonia. Failing a suitable 
cupboard in which to do this, chemistry conics to ou 
aid, and we get a like result by wiping over with i 
solution of bichromate of potash, common soda, or lime 
wafer. With careful management, m\ Vy \)sia o 
these and dyed polishes* common "bay \sooA ov 
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mahogany can be made to look equal to Spanish 
mahogany. 

The coloured stringing*? or inlays, with their many- 
coloured woods, found round work-boxes and on writing- 
desks, are not all real. The polisher and the chemist have 
played their respective parts. And there are musical- 
boxes, etc., with imitation pearl inlays and stringing, 
which is simply bird's-eye maple dyed green, verdigris 
and vinegar being mostly used for this. Again, flowers, 
birds, etc,, may be painted on the panels of doors; or 
failing ability to paint, it is possible to get transfers 
that look exceedingly well when polished over; or birds* 
flowers, and suchdlke may be cut out from thin paper, 
and fastened to the work with thin polish or varnish* 
giving them* when dry, a coat of white, hard varnish, 
which can be polished, after first sizing the pictures with 
isinglass. 

Polishing par takes a good deal of the nature of an 
art. Skill is necessary to make a good polisher, as 
well as knowledge about the materials and their 
manipulation, and this skill, of course, is only to he 
acquired with practice, Some people regard French 
polishing as a mystery, rather than an art to be acquired. 
When the novice tries to do the work himself the 
refusal of the polish or gloss to come up under his 
bands is indeed mysterious, French polishing looks 
such, easy, almost lazy, work (albeit, somewhat tending 
to dirty the bands) that the baffled novice may be 
pardoned for thinking he has got hold of the wrong 
stuff, or that he has been misdirected, and though 
either of these circumstances may be the cause ol 
failure, it is much more likely to be owing to w r aut of 
skill. Possibly the foregoing remarks may have a 
discouraging effect on the novice, but everything will be 
done in these pages to remove diilicutties and to indicate 
right methods of working. The rest will depend upon 
himself. 

The beginner, however clevet Ve 
jxpect to finish his work as weW as 
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had years of experience, and he need not be discourse 
if his first attempts do not reach his expectatio 
The instructions in this handbook will at least expL 
to beginners what they ought to do, and it is hoj 
that even the more advanced will find in it suggestic 
which will lead to increased skill. 


CHAPTER It 


PROCESSES OF STAINING WOOD. 

Staining may bo said to be divided Into three classes: 
—(a) The staining of deal or common woods to match 
the better class, stick as ebony, walnut, rosewood, 
mahogany, etc. (6) The darkening of natural wood to 
imitate a superior class : as, for example, common oak 
to match brown or pollard oak, common baywood to 
match best mahogany, (c) Decorative work, spell as 
the imitation of inlaid woods, etc* 

Some persons, who lay claim to good taste, strongly 
object to staining wood on the ground that it gives an 
appearance that is not natural. All painted woodwork 
has the natural beauty of the woods entirely covered. 
In all bare woodwork staining has probably played an 
important part in the decorative treatment Even wood 
of the finest quality that money can buy, no matter how 
carefully selected and joined, will be treated when it 
passes through the French polisher's hands with some 
staining medium, in the form of red oil, coloured 
14 filling-in," dyed polish, varnish, or stain, to bring out 
the beauty of the woods and to show the cabinet¬ 
maker's handiwork to the best advantage. When 
veneers are used in furniture manufacture, the chances 
that stain is used are doubled. In modern marquetry 
or inlaid work it will be found that the woods employed 
are not all real. The old exponents of marquetry have 
left excellent specimens, in which only three kinds of 
wood are used j hut the range of colours and shading 
as now used is much greater. 

Many persons prefer to use the commoner kinds of 
wood in the manufacture of tW\t 
und by staining these to Ymtetoe 
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expensive woods. This chapter is written chiefly f* 
the benefit of such people* It is reeoramended tL 
those stains which, though useful enough in their va 
require acids or chemical and special apparatus, shoul 
be avoided, as the same end can be gained by other an 
simpler means. 

There are two methods of staining:— (a) Surface 
staining, in which, as the name implies, the staining i 
effected by compounds, in the nature of pigments, lai 
upon the surface like paint, and forming a thick opaqu 
coating, which does not, to any considerable degree, pent 
Irate the fibre of the wood. (6) Body-staming, in whic 
the stain is usually applied as a thin wash, which, entei 
ing the pores of the wood, colours it to some little dept 
below the surface. To make stains penetrate ver; 
deeply into wood is neither an expeditious nor a aim pi 
process to those unaccustomed to the work. For or 
dinary purposes, body-staining is quite sufficient. 

There are many stains, made both in liquid and ii 
powder. Most of these are cheap and reliable. Qn> 
gallon of liquid stain will cover a hundred square yards 
and after buying a small sample bottle and finding i 
suitable, one can rely upon getting a further supply t< 
match. This is not always so with home-made stains 
8tains in powder are more convenient for carrying 
The only solvent needed is water, so they are easy to use 
and valuable for stencilling and decorative purposes. 

It is not for furniture alone that these stains may 
be used ; no reason appears against their more extensive 
uso for interior decoration in preference to painting 
and graining. Suppose a floor margin is to be stained 1 
and it is desired to Lave a pattern of a darker shade 
around the inner edge, as shown in the illustrations 
which appear on page It is easy to take up a 
little powder stain and mix with water to the con¬ 
sistency of thin paint, and apply by means of a stencil- 
pl&tQ and brush, as would be done with distemper. In 
order to show up stained work to the heat 
tho woodwork is required to bo ot vxp&Tiat wei 
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free from sap; this is an extra expense in the iirsfc 
distance. On the other hand, it is less expensive to 
keep the wood fresh and clean when stained than it 
ould be to apply successive coats of paint, then grain 
and varnish* 

Dealers sell combined stains and varnish as a means 
of simplifying the process. One material will often do 
T ufcy for shades varying from light oak to dark walnut, 
the light shade being gained by one coat, successive 
coats giving darker shades and, consequently, thicker 
surface, a process which cannot be commended. 
Although cheap and simple, these combined stains and 
varnishes cannot be recommended for hard wear* Being 
mixed in varnish, the stain does not penetrate the 
fibres of the wood to the same extent as when applied 
alone* When these combined stains and varnishes are 
med, the cheaper class should be avoided, as the soft, 
resinous varnish employed will readily show scratches 
and marks* 

Most druggists sell aniline dyes in packets and in tubes 
which maybe usefully employed on wood for self colours 
only—as distinct from various imitations of woods. 

Their introduction has had a disastrous effect on 
the old vegetable-dye market* GrcheHa w T ood, madder, 
safflower, and turmeric, mentioned in old recipes, are 
now practically unsaleable, and dealers generally do not 
keep them in stock * nevertheless, vegetable stains are 
exceedingly useful* 

Aniline dyes are of two kinds—one dissolves in 
water, the other in spirits; but they have a tendency to 
fade on exposure to light. To the former a little vinegar, 
which has the property of preventing this fading to a 
great extent, can be added* To mix aniline dyes with 
varnish, they must bo dissolved in spirits—to use with 
a spirit*varnish or naphtha-varnish. They are only 
partially successful in oil-varnish or painters-varnish* 
The quantity required to stain a pvak 
—must be a matter of experims^ 
on the covering quality ot 
B 
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the tone required is to be got in one, two, or thi j 
applications. 

Marquetry work can be very closely imitated by 
means of stains only, the stains used being purely 
vegetable. It is claimed that the stains are durable, 
and that they leave no smell or stickiness. Each hot tie 
of stain, medium, preparing solution, and ]>o]isk may Se 
bought for about sixpence. Neat little boxes, containing 
seven stains and the three other requisites, are also pi 
pared, and sold for about five shillings. The colouts 
employed include walnut, mahogany, ebony, green, red, 
yellow, rosewood, satinwood, grey, olive, blue, and 
crimson. 

The large number of colours that can be obtained 
front dye woods, which include logwood, red sunders, 
madder, fustic, orcbella wood, safflower, sandal wood, 
Soeolrine aloes, Barbadoes aloes, and nut-galls, is worth 
noticing. 

Many are to he obtained from common plants grow¬ 
ing in abundance almost everywhere. The well-known 
blueberry, when boiled down with a little alum and 
a solution of copperas, will develop an excellent blue 
colour ; treated in the same manner with a solution of 
nut-g&Ofi, it produces a dark brown tint; with alum, 
verdigris, and Sal-ammoniac, various shades of purple 
and red can be obtained from it. The fruit of the elder¬ 
berry, so frequently used for colouring spirits, will also 
produce a blue colour when treated with alum. Tho 
privet boiled in a solution of salt, furnishes a serviceable 
colour, and the over-ri]>e berries yield a serviceable 
red. The seeds of the common spindle tree, ■when 
treated with sal-ammoniac, produce a beautiful purple- 
red. The bark of the currant-bush, treated with a 
solution of alum, produces a brown. Yellow is obtained 
from the bark of the apple-tree, the box, the ash, the 
buckthorn , the poplar, the elm, etc., when boiled in water 
nnd treated with alum. A lively iuruifthed^by 

the broom corn. 

The art of marquetry \v 
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k the display of artistic designs and for the development 
• of the purely manual faculties, and its suitability for 
i amateurs is becoming generally known. The requisite 
apparatus is neither large nor costly; the work, can 
be made effective, and generally novel; and any kind 
of wood may be utilised, though holly, sycamore, and 
lime are the best varieties. 
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CHAPTER III 

FRENCH POLISHING, 

Varnishing can be done by any person with little or 
no practice, and is suitable for common articles of furni¬ 
ture ; but French polishing cannot be done successfully 
without considerable practice, though when skilfully 
managed it enhances the beauty of most woods. Th 
beginner should not attempt to polish any article o f 
value before he has gained experience by practising 
upon unimportant articles. 

Although it may be said that each kind of timbe” 
requires dilferent treatment, the general manipulation v 
very similar for all. The ingredients of the various 
polishing preparations are generally few and simpb, 
and success does not necessarily lie in complication 
and multiplicity of mixtures. In the main, French 
polishing consists in coating the wood with a thin film 
of shellac, either pure or mixed with other gums and 
resins, and then getting on that film a gloss as brilliaj . 
and durable as passible. 

Generally, the wood has to be prepared and vario ^ 
minor details attended to before this can be done* 
For example, the pores of open grained wood must be 
stopped or, as the process is generally called, filled, to 
get a smooth surface and to prevent excessive absorp¬ 
tion of the liquid polish. Then the appearance of some 
woods is improved and enriched by oiling them before 
applying the polish. This oiling, to a certain extent* 
darkens and mellows them, and brings up the figure. 

The temperature and atmosphere of the place in which 
French polishing is done are of considerable importance. 

Work cannot be done properly in a cold or damp room, 
as then the polish will get chilled, and aa ow 

wood become opaque and cloudy. To aso\d 
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polisher should work in a warm room. The temperature 
for a living room, about 70", is about that suited for 
polishing/ In warm summer weather a fire is not neces¬ 
sary, but in winter it is. If the polisher notices that 
his polish chills, he must increase the heat of his room. 

If a moderate amount of warmth be brought near the 
surface as soon as any chili is observed it will probably 
disappear, A small article may be taken to the fire, but 
with large work this course would hardly be con¬ 
venient. In such cases a good plan is to hold something 
warm a short distance from the chilled surface, but on 
no account must it touch, nor must the heat be great 
enough to scorch tbe polish. A common plan, but not 
altogether a good one, is to hold a piece of burning 
paper near the chill. An ordinary fiat iron is very 
useful for small chilled patches. When tbe article is 
cold or damp, chill is more likely to occur. It is, 
therefore, always necessary to make sure after a stain 
has been used that the wood has become thoroughly dry. 

Not less important is the employment of suitable 
materials, both in the polish and in the tools of the 
polisher^ art. These latter consist almost entirely of 
wadding or cotton wool and soft linen or cotton rags, 
from which the rubbers to apply the polish are made ; 
and a few bottles are wanted to bold the various polishes, 
stains, and their components. 

The pad with which French polish is applied is 
called the rubber. Without it the French polisher 
can do little in actual polishing, although he may 
not require it in the preliminary operations of oiling 
and staining. However simple in itself the rubber 
may be, it should bo properly and carefully made of 
suitable materials ; otherwise good work cannot be done 
with it. Those who have seen polishers at work may 
be inclined to infer that no great care is necessary, for a 
dirty rag covering an equally uninviting lump of wadding 
is usually seen. Examination w\YY aWv* 'Owe. Vi 

be more carefully made than 

and the expert polisher wouVl Tgssftss- ^ 
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h*A mimth m a wnktt raid 

ft dirty rubber k ar>t waoied, 
{** d*ft k ffttftl t/> rack; Iww the f/tlliher 

*h fiM V+*p hm rnM*r* WTnpciloiMfy dean They will 
r,*JUir*dly sr/t ntAtr>r*i aod ducfrloared iritii the polish, 
tail that i* a my dtfcr#n t matter from being duty 
* f\4 rubber* ftrir prof* r,iMe to mw ones, provhied they 
hftV(» \**a t \mt\m\f Uk*n we of awl not allowed to 
g*t ItifA 

For flat wfirboM or fretwork a wail may be prepared 
by ndng a Atrip of torn woollen doth from 1 in. to 2 in. 
wld*. Olotlt with ft out edge k not recommended for 
tliU 101 a* it in too harsh Holt the strip very 

tightly Into a wed about 1 in., 2 in., or 3 in. diameter, 
m rordbig to tha mm of the work, and tie tightly round 
wllh fine twine (Fig. 1). Thin will give as nearly a. 
poNNlhlft a rubber resembling Fig, % Thia wad is put 
tut ri n doii Mn thJokniUH of linen cloth, and the ends 
Itru gnthnniii up like the end* of a pudding-doth; they 
ttr» nut Lind, bid arc grouped an a hand piece while being 
nic d, TliU form of rubber would, however, be useless 
Ini body lug up mouldings, beads, quirks, monk 1 
bmid rat In, i novel pouts, eta, and when polishing I * 
Mmliogaiiy doors or other framed furniture it would 
ImjinimiUn to got well Into the corners of sunk panels, 
mt in Fig, fl* 

A tv oil shaped, soft, pllablo rubber, with its mg 
covering fmi from rrtvww, l« to a practical French 
pi tlbdmr oipdvuhmt to a sharp, fimstyset, smoothing 
plants In the hands of a cabinet maker* The form in 
gemuw is allown in Fig. L With such a rubber 
made of wielding, one is enabled to get into corners, 
round turned work* and up to the edges of mouldings 
In a manner Impossible with a hard, round rubber. To 
tsi.vkn lb take a sheet of wadding this is 9 in* wide— 
*ml b**r oil a pieoe it in, long; this will form a ouo- 
\ Hteutly oeod fwUb«r, Mutable for most work ; but foe 
wwall work iww owe of smaller die. Double the vadasn , 
^*-1% it gtit, by 4| in. this in the tuna, 
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keeping the skin unbroken, till in shape it nearly 
resembles half a pear; the illustrations, Figs, 4, 5, f> t 



Fig, 1.—Side View of Jtubher for French Polishing, 




Fig, 3.—Rubber used in Corner of Framed Panel. 


show what is meant and the method of holding it The 
rubber should then be charged with polish, and covered 
with a piece of clean, soft rag. In folding the rag, twist 
it on the upper side of the mbbev, 
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twist will bring it to a sharper point and cause the 
foolish to ooze through its surface. It is not necessary 
to put a rag covering on the rubbers first used. The 
rubber must be kept free from creases, otherwise if 
will cause the surface to which it is applied to he 
stringy or full of ridges. 

Though rags have been mentioned as suitable for the 
outer covering or casing of the pad, some care in thetr 
selection is necessary A piece with a seam across it 




Fig* 4*—Usual form of Fig* 5-—Form of Rubber 

.Rubber for French Polishing, getting into Corners, 



Fig. fk—Method of holding the Rubber when in use. 

would never do for a rubber ; and anything which 
would tend to scratch the film of polish as it is being 
laid or worked on in the final operation of spiriting off 
must be carefully avoided. They may be either cotton 
or linen, and ought to be perfectly soft and fine, or, at 
any rate, free from knots or lumps* Some polishers 
advise the exclusive use of linen, but this is a needles 
restriction* It may be mentioned that new materia 
may be used as well as rags. To render this suitable, 
all tmem of the sizing and stiffening with which it ma 
fut vo boon finished must be removed Vy a* v\\q\<wvw. 

IC'Jl wljf/ljQ* 
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Any material to be used for a polishing rubber must 
be thoroughly well dried. Indeed, the necessity of 
avoiding damp cannot be too much insisted on. 
With regard to the substance of the rubber, white 
wadding is the best to use, and this is readily ob¬ 
tainable from any upholsterer or chemist. It may be 
purer if got from the latter, but it is certainly much 
dearer than any reasonable upholsterer would charge 
for something equally suitable. Wadding bought from 
an upholsterer has a thin skin on one or both sides, 
according to whether it has been split or not This 
skin must be removed, leaving nothing but the soft 
cotton. For a few pence enough ought to be obtainable 
to last a considerable time. It may be useful to know 
that, if it is clean, the raw material used in cotton 
manufacturing districts will do as well as the finest 
wadding. Cotton flock, used by upholsterers as a 
stuffing for mattresses, chairs, etc., is not suitable for 
polishing, except perhaps for the coarsest work. Even 
for this it should not be used if anything better is avail¬ 
able. Rubbers composed entirely of flannel are occa¬ 
sionally recommended for special kinds of work. It 
is doubtful if there is any advantage in using flannel, 
except for large flat surfaces, which can be got over 
more quickly with a large rubber than with a small one. 
The novice is advised to use the wadding rubber, and to 
become an expert polisher with it before experimenting 
with anything else. 

The size of the rubber will, to some extent, de¬ 
pend on the nature of the work, hut that above given 
may bo regarded as generally suitable, A very large 
rubber is not advisable at first, and the polisher, as he 
gains experience, must be guided by circumstances, la 
handling it, moreover, the polisher will he equally 
guided; a rubber of moderate dimensions is usually 
held by the tips of the thumb and fingers, but the 
polisher will probably find a larg& xutahrex New, 
coj/vemently used by ho\dm£ vt \w 

The rubber must he cWtgeA Vst 




t/*M, - a/‘ r... v* "*» *zsri\ws: lii-*. 

7>»*, v/»jr ^ V.^ r.:s*x jt 'xsr.*d *c zIiaz i -r 
fs' i % r.* *.yrr.*A r. *>.•* r^..; w A "C“ i . 

*.; d.,.y rb.■ ,i v, :" i :.r 

//^>r rf.,/.?. k.w * r.t :s.\ \ 1;. . t 

tit,. / * f*;v 'i ;'/;/> V> >-• % -Srr.r: 7«:'l-i~r5 

d.p -k j/,r r*T,:At I'.Vt zr.i h. hi: :!■* 
Mb'7 h/vl U r/.^r* genera \.j vi :r i. I: ni^i 
r»//f, «if,r*fjfc^/| ; OTily traVlgh |/>!Lrh to raoistrrQ th* 

//adding th>nt \s: tw-Ay fft *h;*t wl.i *pj>-ar through 
Mi/; rag covering when The rubber having 

f*<n Upir? charged, gather np the edge* of rag as 
t/< fore directed. Then, to distribute the polish equally, 
the rubber rn'idcratcly firmly into the palm of the 
other hnnd. The rubber ought now to be ready fe¬ 
ll ppli'iition to tin; wood, which inay be assumed to have 
luieri pro|n?rly prejmrrd to receive its first coating of 
polish. 

At this stage the principal thing is to get a good 
body of |Hiliftli evenly spread on the wood. How this 
limy best be done depends on circumstances ; but if the 
desired result is obtained, the precise method is of second- 
dry enmmi|iietien a Let it be assumed that the work to be 
ilnun is a suiiill Hut surface. With moderate pressure 
nil llm rubber, quirkly wipe over the entire surface, 
Hist, with the grain of the wood, then across it. Then 
without, delay go over it more minutely, the motion 
generally adopted for the rubber being shown in the 
illii'-lration on p. JIM (Kig. 7). At first the pressure 
should ho gent le. but it should ho increased as the polish 
gets woiked in and the rubber drier, though at no time 
must the nibbing decline to scrubbing. 

While the ruhWr is in contact with the wood it 
must he kept constantly in motion. An important 
imltd is not to allow the rubber to remain stationary 
on the woodwork during temporary al*$eneo or at the 
end of th' days work. As the rubber gets dry it 
must U* recharged with |H>lish, but lot the novice 
tamtro of ttsiiv: this in excess. 
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Old robbers are better than new, so when done with 
they should be kept in an air-tight receptacle, such as a 
tin canister or a biscuit box. When any job is finished, 
do not throw the rubber away under the impression 
that a rubber once laid aside becomes useless. This 
occurs only when it is left exposed to the air, because 
the spirit evaporates, leaving the shellac to harden. If 
laid aside for a length of time the rubbers will become 
hard, even when kept in a box, unless it be perfectly 
air tight, which it probably will not be. A few drops of 
spirit put into the box now and then will, however, 
keep the contents in proper coalition for U3e. 
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CHAPTER IY, 

FILLEHS FOH WOOD AND FILLING IN*, 

FlLLlBS fire used by French polishers for much the 
same reason that size is used before varnishing—viz. to 
prevent immoderate absorption of the polish by the 
wood. French polish, or even thicker varnish, when 
applied to wood, sinks in or is absorbed in places, 
instead of remaining on the surface in a uniform coat 
Here and there it will be observed that the polish o 
varnish lias given more gloss than- elsewhere* Where 
the gloss is brightest the varnish has sunk least* 

The grain may he filled up by going over the wood 
with polish till the pores are closed, and some beginners 
may want to know why anything else in the nature 
of a filler should be used* The reason is that com¬ 
paratively valuable French polish need not be used 
when a cheaper material serves the pnqiose, the use of 
which also saves time* Woods that are open in the 
grain and porous specially need a filler, while fine dose¬ 
grained woods do not, and may be polished without* 
Blil!, a suitable filler can do no harm to any kind of 
wood, however fine the grain may be, so there can be no 
disadvantage in going over it with one preparatory to 
polishing, Though it may be a slight waste of time, a 
preliminary rub over with polish suffices when* working 
on a fine wood, such as olive, which is both close and hard* 
To attain the desired thin glossy film of shellac, which 
shall not be liable to grow dull unreasonably soon, the 
woods ordinarily used in furniture—ash, oak, mahogany, 
walnut, etc.—should have the grain filled, for they 
are all of comparatively open grain ; ash and oak 
being especially coarse, are called by polishers “hungry 
woods. M Polishers usually give such woods one or more 
cm ts of spirit varnish as an aid to filling up the grain* 
JJefom commencing the process of filling in, 
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f oughly brush all dust out of the grain of the wood, 
tor this is wood-dust, glass from the glass-paper, and dirt 
—all inimical to grain lustre if mixed up with the grain 
stopper. 

For filling a cheap class of work, many polishers 
content themselves with giving the work one or two 
coats of glue or patent size, heavily stained by the 
addition of some dry pigment. For mahogany finish 
add Venetian red till it gives quite a red tinge; for 
walnut add brown umber; for pine, add yellow ochre. 
Apply the size hot with a brush, and rub it in lightly 
with a piece of rag, finishing the way of the grain, and 
taking care in the case of turned or moulded work to 
get the filter well in the recessed parts. Of course, work 
that has been sized wiO not need filling in. 

As many different kinds of fillers are used, and 
each has its advocates, it will be advisable to name 
the principal fillers used in the trade, and to make a few 
remarks about each, so that learners can experiment 
with them, and perhaps finally fix on that which may 
seem to suit best All will be found reliable, for good 
work is turned out by polishers with any of them, and 
even an extremely prejudiced individual would hesitate 
to say that any one is really bad, though I10 uses only 
that which suits him best. Sometimes, owing to the 
price, he uses the easiest and quickest, irrespective of its 
quality. 

Wood fillers ready for use are made for most kinds 
of wood, and, as a rule, they require only thinning 
witn a little turpentine. When it is desired to make 
a filler instead of purchasing one ready made, proceed 
as follows : Take a portion of either china clay or 
cornflour; add boiled linseed oil, and stir until the 
mixture is of the consistency of putty. Then add 
patent dryers and thin with turpentine. It the wood 
on which the filler is to be used is to he kept light in 
colour, use raw oil and the lightest variety of dryer. 

Apply the filler with a pound brush, rubbing it well 
into the pores of the wood. Allow it to 
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aay # half an hour, and then proceed to remove all of it 
from the surface. Rub off as much as possible with 
shavings, or wood wool, and with a pick, made of 
a piece of wood sharpened at the end, remove the 
superfluous filler from the carvings, mouldings, and 
comers. Mouldings having sharp edges or line^ *sh 
as sunken heads, are best treated with a short-h^ 1 
brush, such as a housemaid’s scrubbing-brush. Re¬ 
member that the object is to remove as much of the 
filler as possible, because if any be left on the surface it 
will show up in dark spots when the work is finished. 
It will, of course, be understood that the filler must be 
properly tinted to produce the colour required, and to 
accord with the stain. The pigments to be used fur 
producing certain effects will be referred to in another 
chapter. 

The filler to be mentioned next is varnish, or extr^ 
thick polish, which is rubbed into the wood till the 
pores are full This is a clean and natural filler, but it 
is a troublesome one, and the results are not better than 
those arrived at by a cheaper and more expeditious 
method. Occasionally it may be an advantage to use 
tins, though for trade purposes and at trade prices oti 
ordinary furniture the polisher is out of pocket by 
employing it. This process of filling is rubbing in polish 
or thin varnish, and when it is dry smoothing down 
with fine glass-paper. The application of polish and 
paper must alternate till the former no longer sinks, and 
this will depend on the nature of the wood and on the 
filler used. The process wilt be completed much sooner 
with a fine, close-grained, hard wood than with a coarse 
open grained one, such as ash. 

Brown hard varnish and polish mixed form a fair 
preliminary application, hut they do not tend to a good 
surface at the finish, so are suitable for common work 
on)y* The proportions are two thirds polish and one- 
tkird varnish (brown or white hardy, tta mixture is 
pot on carefully and quickly with a \wwaV rnwsX 
//0 ^ brushed, but must be let atone VvYV 
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Whiting and turpentine can be recommended for a 
good general filler* The filler is both clean and econom¬ 
ical, docs not raise the grain as when water is used, and 
contains no grease; it is, therefore, not open to the 
objections which are urged against other fillers, and in 
the hands of inexperienced polishers it is, perhaps, the 
most likely to ensure a successful result, An advantage 
it possesses over plaster-of-Paiis and water is that it 
docs not harden quickly; some urge that it docs not 
harden sufficiently, but this objection cannot be treated 
seriously Use finely-crushed whiting, and mix to the 
consistency of thick paint, but still thin enough to 
be worked into the wood* Take up a little at a 
time on coarse rag or canvas, and rub well in cross¬ 
ways of the grain, the work having previously been 
wiped over with raw linseed oil; ajiply equally all over 
the article to be polished. Wipe off clean and set 
aside a few hours or overnight to enable the filling to 
set, though, if necessary, polishing may be proceeded 
with at once. 

Direct filling with polish is modified by the use 
of fine pumice-powder, which renders the process quicker 
and better. This method is more practised in Franco 
than in this country; here it is sometimes employed by 
the trade, but it has not been generally adopted. It 
requires some experience to use it with advantage, but 
apart from the time required, it is doubtful if a better 
means of filling the grain has been discovered, for it is 
both clean and free from greasiness. Polish is the basis 
of this filler, the pumice-powder being useful in assist- 
v ing to fill by getting into the pores of the wood as well 
as in rubbing down inequalities of the polish. The 
powder is kept in a muslin bag, and lightly sprinkled 011 
the wood, which is then gone over with an ordinary 
rubber fairly charged with polish. Only a small 
quantity of the pumice-powder should be used at a 
or the work suffers. Instead ot 
on the wood, some polishers yretex \o Sk 
of the rubber, Whatever method 
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will require papering down afterwards, but perhaps 
not to the same extent as when no pumice-powder 
lias been used. 

The object of pumice-powder is twofold : First, as in 
coach jointing, for levelling-down purposes, and to bring 
up the lustre of the varnish by giving a dead under¬ 
surface on which to apply it; secondly, for use on 
spirit varnish or French polished surfaces for dulling 
purposes, thus giving what is known on antique furniture 
as egg-shell finish, or that semi-lustrous finish largely 
practised in the United States on American organs. 

A very much used filler k composed of Bussian 
tallow, mixed with either plaster-of-Paris or whiting. 
The chief thing in its favour is that it is a quick pro¬ 
cess, and therefore allows of polishing being done at a 
comparatively small cost of labour; but tallow m not 
a nice material to work with. The tallow and plaster 
are made into a stiff paste and well rubbed into the 
wood, from which any excess must be wiped off. Any 
fillers that set hard must be wiped off while they are 
still soft. Apart from its unpleasantness in working, 
tallow is apt to increase the tendency of the polished 
wood to sweat, through the grease breaking through the 
film of lac. Oil or grease, in connection with polish, can 
only be regarded as a necessary evil. There are fillers 
which do not contain grease, and it is just as well to use 
them, even if it be admitted that a tallow filler is not 
prejudicial to good work or to durability. 

Beyond wiping over with an oily rag, to bring out 
the figure and tone of the wood, the less oil is used the 
better for permanency of lustre, as oil forms no part of 
polish in itself, being used only as a vehicle to work 
the gums easily. The true secret of layiug a polish 
that shall bear future inspection lies in using the oil so 
that it shall always be on the top of the polish-not 
underneath; and the final point is to remove this oil 
in f inishing. 

Since grense in objectionable, it may be 
filter c&nnot be used instead, to tender One 
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whiting soft and pasty. It often is ; but the objection 
is that water is apt to raise the grain of the wood, which 
means making it rough, whilst the tallow does not 
raise the wood at all The rough surface can be rubbed 
smooth with glass-paper. Whiting, or plaster-of-Paris 
and water, can certainly be used as a filler, and this 
mixture is preferable to those in which tallow or grease 
is found. 

As tallow is unpleasant stuff, many polishers discard 
it in favour of raw linseed oil, mixed with some polish. 
The use of this with whiting overcomes the objection to 
water; but this is not altogether a suitable filler for the 
novice. With too much oil, sweating is apt to occur 
some time; while with too little oil in the mixture, 
the filling is apt to remain on the surface instead of 
being forced into the pores of the wood. It is not 
possible to give the proportions of oil and polish which 
shall be suitable to ajf occasions, so the polisher must 
use his own discretion, and he may as well leave this 
filler alone till he has acquired experience; but in 
experienced hands it is a really good one. 

A little plaster and polish, without the oil, make a 
good filler, but it must be rubbed in, and all the super¬ 
fluous filler removed with fine glass-paper before using 
pure polish. 

A good filler for oak and ash is water and methy¬ 
lated spirits and plaster-of-Far is. It should be pre¬ 
pared nnd used in the following mannerCrush 
the pi aster-of-Faria into a fine powder, and place in 
a saucer or other open vessel; In another put the 
spirits. Then take a piece of soft rag, and soak in the 
spirits ; then dip in the plaster, rub hard into the wood, 
and clean off. Do not mix the plaster and spirits 
together in a paste, like the ordinary filling. A pre¬ 
liminary rub with polish before filling in will keep the 
grain smooth, and stop the sweating to a great 
there would be a foundation ot poYv&v 

It is advisable that white Sieifc ^ 

correspond with the colour ot ^ ^ v ' 

O 
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are used. The polisher will seldom have occasion to use 
in his fillers any colours other than the following : for 
mahogany, rose-pink; for walnut, or any brown wood, 
such as stained oak, Vandyke brown or umber; and for 
ebonised work, gas-black is as good as any. Light 
woods, of course, may have any white filler applied; 
but if it should be deemed advisable to tint it, there 
will be no difficulty in doing so, as an exact match is not 
necessary. 

In addition to these ordinary fillers, common to the 
British workshop, there are several patent and American 
fillers; but none of them has come into general use, 
nor seems likely to supersede the commoner varieties. 
A complaint against them is that they are more 
expensive, without having sufficient compensating 
advantages. 
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CHAPTER V. 

BODYING IN AND SPIRITING OFF, 

The term bodying, applied to the polisher's art, means 
coating the wood with a thm, evenly-distributed layer 
of the polish. The way in which this la done greatly 
affects the appearance and the durability of the gloss. 
When the body is too thin, the gloss subsequently 
given to it may at first be beautiful, but as the polish 
sinks or perishes the gloss fades. When the body 
is too thick the gloss may appear all right, but the 
work is apt to look treacly, as though varnish had been 
used j besides, a thick body impairs the pure tone of 
some woods. The high degree of excellence to which 
polishing is capable of being brought is seen only ou 
the best cabinet work. Polish on second-rate furniture 
is generally in keeping with the inferior quality of the 
woodwork. The cheap gaudy furniture which is often 
seen in shops must not be taken as models of polishing. 

The price paid for polishing is reduced, with the result that 
inferior Irtish is used and less time is spent on the work. 
Although the best materials and the expenditure of 
time and labour will not ensure good work by unprac¬ 
tised hands, they are important factors, and it will be 
wise to use materials of good quality. 

To make a good average polish, neither too thick nor 
too thin, about six ounces of shellac to each pint of 
methylated spirit will be required, but great exactitude 
in the proportions is not necessary. The proportions 
may vary according to the fancy of the polisher, and, to 
some extent, according to the nature of the work he is 
engaged on. If the polish turns out too thick, it caw 
be thinned by adding more sfcvtti. \ M ^ 

deficiency can be made up by vossra ^ 

rough-and-ready way oi vazssqA^ 'Owe. 
c2 
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to half fill a bottle with the roughly-broken shellac and 
then fill up with ordinary methylated spirit 

The shellac dissolves gradually* and the process Id 
hastened by an occasional shaking or stirring with a 
stick. Heat is not necessary; indeed, the pr'parifio i 
of polish by heat is dangerous. 

Two kinds of polish are used One, known 43 
“ white polish / 7 is nearly colourless ; the other is k n\ a 
as “brown polish/* or simply “polish/ The latter is 
always understood if unqualified by the word “ white.” 
White polish is made with white or bleached shellac; 
the other with ordinary orange or reddish-brown shellac. 

Either polish may he used on any kind of wood* 
except where great purity of tint is required The 
white is to be preferred for all light woods, such as light 
oak, ash, sycamore, satin, etc., while the brown may be 
used on darker; but even on these, white polish is 
good, with the exception of mahogany* the only ordinary 
furniture wood for which a decided preference might be 
given to brown polish. Under ordinary circumstances, 
however, either polish may he used indiscriminately. 
The point ns to brown or white polish for dark wood 
belongs to the higher branches of the polisher’s art. 

It will be seen that white polish is the more generally 
useful of the two, so those who do not care to keep both 
kinds may confine themselves to it. Through the 
slightly higher price of the bleached shellac, it costs 
a little more* but the extra cost is so small that it is 
hardly worth considering by those who use small 
quantities. Those who use polish in large quantities 
can have both kinds. 

Polish bought ready made may be equal to that made 
at home from the recipe given, for there is nothing to 
prevent manufacturers using the same ingredients, and 
many of them do. Still, from the impossibility of 
knowing the ingredients in ready-made polish, there is 
some risk attending its use. From the price at which 
some polish is sold, it is fair to suppose that 
cheaper than spirit or shellac has 
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though good polish may be bought, it is better for the 
user to prepare his own, which can be depended on. 
Bought polish may be thoroughly good in every way 
—brilliant, clear, and durable—but those who are best 
able to judge generally prefer to make their own polish 
to do the best class of work. Prejudice may account 
for this preference. 

Manufacturers of polish assert that, in addition to 
shellac, certain gums or resins improve the quality of 
the polish, when used with knowledge and discretion 
For instance, one gum may give increased elasticity, 
while another may harden the film; but for a good 
all-round polish, which can be relied on, many polishers 
assert that there is nothing to surpass a simple solution of 
shellac and methylated spirit. A few approved formulae 
for polishes are given at the end of this chapter, so that 
those who feel inclined to do so may experiment for 
themsekea. Shellac is the principal ingredient in 
nearly alL Those persons who cannot polish with 
shellac and spirit alone will not be able to do any 
better with the more complicated mixtures; therefore, 
no one should remain under the impression that he 
will do better if he works with another kind of polish. 

Enough having now been said about the material, 
we may proceed to the using of it for bodying. In the 
first place, the wood must be prepared by filling of one 
kind or another, as fully explained in Chapter IT,, and 
rubbed down smoothly with flue or worn glass-paper, 
in order to make it fit to receive the polish, for a high 
degree of finish cannot be got on a rough surface. 
The rubber, which consists of cotton wadding with a 
soft rag cover, with which the polish is applied, has 
been sufficiently treated on in Chapter III., so that 
nothing more need be said about it. Work, rubber, 
polish, and a little raw linseed oil being ready, bodying 
in may be proceeded with in the foUowio%TOcg v— 
Moisten the wadding with. poYva\\ 
on carefully, so that it is without toYfe 
Dab the rubber into tlwi ^u\va ot 

Y 
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need the better for the durability of the work. Bear in 
mind that it forms no part of polish in itself, being used 
only to enable us to work the gums easily ; thus, with¬ 
out its aid the polish rubber would be apt to stick or 
drag, thus breaking up the surface instead of levelling 
it On any surface in which spirit varnish forms a part 
this will be particularly noticeable } and in any case, 
it is next to impossible to get that beautiful level sur¬ 
face gained by spiriting out unless a little oil is used. 

As the rubber dries, more polish must be applied to 
it, as was done in the first instance, with more oil as 
required, A small quantity of polish goes a long way, 
and the novice must carefully avoid making the rubber 
wet* It should be no more tbau fairly moist* 

Many a beginner, noticing how tedious the work is 
with a dry rubber, may think that if he used more 
pol ish the desired rasultw T ould be more quickly attained* 

If the object were merely to get the wood coated, this 
might be the case; but the result of using too much 
polish would he that the shellac left by the quick 
evaporation of the spirit would be ridgy and irregular, 
instead of in a fine, even coating or body. Anything 
approaching a flow of polish from the rubber must be 
avoided. When the rubber is not sufficiently charged 
with polish, the labour of bodying up will be unduly 
protracted, or may be rendered impossible if no polish 
can be rubbed on to the wood* 

The first bodying-in process should be continued till 
it seems that the w T ood absorbs no more of the polish. 
There will be a perceptible gloss on its surface, but it 
will be streaky, and the rubber-marks will show very 
distinctly. All these marks will be removed later on* 

It may be thought that, if the polish is too thick or too 
thin, the result will be very much the same as if the 
rubber were too wet or too dry* The principal objec¬ 
tion to having the polish too thin is that it will tak^ 
more time in working a goo 4 

It will, however, be better to vVV ^ 

have the polish too thick. Aju ^ 
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would soon detect fault in either direction by the way 
In which the polish works, but the novice must be 
on the look-out for irregularities in the shape of lumps 
or ridges, and, with a little attention, he will have no 
difficulty in avoiding serious mishaps. 

Let the work stand for at least a day, carefully 
covered up from dust; on examining it the body will 
be found to have altered in appearance to an extent 
which will depend upon how much the polish has sunk 
into the wood. The work must be again bodied up aa 
before, always remembering to use as little oil as pos¬ 
sible. Then it will he again laid aside* and the bodying 
process repeated till the polish no longer seems to sink 
in, even after the work has lain aside for a few days. 
When this stage is reached the bodying may be con¬ 
sidered complete, and the work ready for the first 
polishing operations. Before proceeding to consider 
these, however, the novice will do well to note the 
following hints ;— 

The number of times the work will require to be 
bodied depends on circumstances. Fine, close-grained 
Woods will not require so many as the more open kinds* 
such as oak, ash, mahogany, etc.; but for the best work, 
which is intended to be as durable as can be, it need 
rarely exceed four. An interval of one or more days 
may elapse between the successive bodies, the chief 
object of waiting being to let them sink as much as 
they will. If, after the work has been laid aside for a 
few days, the polish has not sunk at all, no advantage 
would be gained by giving it another body. It is very 
seldom that the first body is enough, but often only one 
body is applied, where either low price or limited time 
will not allow of more; so those who wish to do polish¬ 
ing need not think the process cannot be hurried. 

Still, imperfect bodying is not advisable, as such 
work will soon want touching up. When work is made 
merely to se!l } one body, and that of the slightest, is 
suIBcient —from the sellers point ot wot tana. 

the buyers* Between the bodyvnga, eapfeciskVj aVost toa 
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first and second, the surface of the work should be 
rubbed dow T n with fine glass-paper—not to rub the body 
off, but just enough to smooth the surface. It may 
here he remarked that pumice powder, used in modera¬ 
tion, is useful for working down inequalities of surface. 
Glass-papering has been recommended as necessary after 
the first and second bodies, but the process may be 
done after any others, though it should not be required 
if the work has been skilfully done. In fact, the final 
bodying up may be regarded almost as the beginning 
of the spiriting off. 



Before beginning to work a fresh body on a previous 
one, it is as well to wash the surface gently w T ith luke¬ 
warm water, not using too much of it, in order to remove 
the grease and allow the rubber to work freely. The 
water must be thoroughly dried up before applying the 
rubber. In moderation the washing can never do harm, 
and is, generally, an advantage, though not absolutely 
necessary. When a long interval has elapsed, the wash¬ 
ing should never be omitted, as dust will settle on the 
work ; and it need scarcely be said that dust should not 
be rubbed into the polish. 

When bodying up, polishers should see that their 
hands are clean and free from old polish, which is so 
often seen on them. If they are soiled with old polish 
or shellac, bits are apt to Hake off and destroy the 
surface of new work. This ntay be an appropriate 
place to say that any polish which sticks to the hands 
may be washed away with hot water and soda, or with 
methylated spirit 

The body should be thin, as it is not so much the 
quantity of body on the wood as its quality that is 
important; it is also essential that it should be applied 
with sufficient intervals between the successive bodies 
to allow of sinkage. 

Another important matter is to dry the rubbers well by 
working them on each body till 

them frequently. By this me&ns ^ 

kept thin. Neither a wet ‘a iij ^ 
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account he allowed to stand on a surface being polished. 
The rubber must be kept moving, and should glide 
gradually on to the work, not bo dabbed down on it 
In the initial stages of bodying, care in this respect m 
not so important as later on, when it is absolutely 
necessary. The same precaution should be used when 
lifting the rubber from the work. 

For the guidance of beginners, it nmy be stated 
that if they take care of the edges of the work the 
rest of the surface will look after itself. The reason is 
that the edges are apt to be somewhat neglected, and 
the polish to bo less there than elsewhere. The secret 
of a good durable polish depends primarily on a good 
body, and this, in its turn, on sufficient time having been 
allowed for sink age. 

The final operation in French polishing, by which 
the gloss is put on the body previously applied, 
is known as spiriting off. In this operation rubber 
marks and smears of all kinds are removed, and the 
beautiful surface, known as French polish, is the result. 
Bodying is important so far as durability is concerned, 
but spiriting is more so with regard to finish. If the 
worker fails in spiriting, his previous efforts will, to a 
great extent, have been in vain. Disregarding staining, 
darkening, and other processes, with which a good 
polisher should be acquainted, the spiriting ia perhaps 
the most severe test of skill in the whole process of 
polishing; and a man who can manage this part of 
the work really well may be considered a competent 
polisher. 

The first operation to be described in the process 
of spiriting off partakes very much of the nature of 
bodying in. At the beginning it is bodying, and at the 
end spiriting. The two processes merge one into the 
other. There is no abrupt break, as between filling 
and bodying, except for tbe intermediate stage, ah 
though the processes are well defined, WdvAw 
and purpose. This inter mediate eta&e i?> wet 
practised^ but it is recommended vAieu 
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wanted* Briefly, spiriting off consists in washing the 
bodied surface with methylated spirit* This being under¬ 
stood, the final bodying up, or first spiriting off, which¬ 
ever this process may bo called, consists in gradually 
reducing the quantity of polish in the rubber, and 
supplying its place with spirit. The polish is gradually 
reduced by the addition of spirit till all the polish has 
been worked out of the rubber. The rubber may be 
charged, first with three parts polish and one part 
spirit; next time equal quantities ; the third time three 
parts spirit and one part polish ; and the fourth charg¬ 
ing will be with spirit only* It does not follow that 
these proportions need be strictly observed, nor are they 
so in practice, but this example illustrates the process. 
The last rubber will be almost free from polish, and it 
should be worked till it is dry, or nearly so. 

At this stage spiriting proper may begin, and a fresh 
rubber should be used. It need not be a new one, but 
it should be one which has been used only for spiriting, 
and which has no polish on it. It will be better if it 
has three or four coverings of rag on its face, which can 
be removed as they dry. If only one cover is used the 
spirit is apt to evaporate too quickly. The spirit in the 
rubber has a tendency to partially dissolve the shellac 
or body on the wood. This it does to a very limited 
extent, unless the rubber is made too wet, w f hen there 
is danger of not only spiriting and smoothing the 
surface, but of actually washing away the body. This 
mishap must be carefully guarded against. There should 
be enough spirit to allow the surface of the body to be 
softened and smoothed, but no more, and the rubbing 
should be uniform, and not more in one place than in 
another* There is hardly any likelihood of the novice 
erring by using too little spirit,so he may he reminded that 
the less of it there is iu the rubber at a time the better. 
The rubbing should be gentle at first, becoming taucd&t 
as the spirit dries off, and oil must woft. 
rubl>er face, for when there \a ord 
or on the work, the polish cannot 
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The chief cause of failure lies in getting the spirit- 
rubber too wet* and so softening and tearing up the 
gums. Many meet with success by dispensing with 
it, using instead a swab of clean, soft rag, fairly damp 
(not wet) with methylated spirit* 

If the spiriting-off process is being done correctly 
the gloss will soon begin to appear, and 'when it seems 
approaching a finished condition, the rubber ought to 
be moved only in the direction of the grain, and not 
across it nor with circular motion. The final touches 
should be given with the soft rubber rag alone, care 
being taken not to scratch the surface, which is now 
softened by the action of the spirit. The surface will 
gradually harden, hut for a time it should be handled 
with care, and nothing be allowed to come in contact 
with it, or it is very likely to be marked. It should 
also be protected from dust, for any settling on it may 
be retained by the polish, the lustre of which would 
certainly suffer, 

Cabinet-makers, and perhaps dealers in furniture, 
who do not keep an experienced polisher, or who may not 
be able to get their w*ork done out, may bo reminded 
that, circumstances permitting, polished furniture should 
be wiped over with a spirit-rubber an hour or two before 
it is sent home, to freshen it up. If the surface is at all 
soft, neither packing mats, nor anything else likely to 
injure it, should be allowed to come in contact with it. 
The polishing on many things sent long journeys is 
often greatly disfigured from mat and other markings, 
hut they are easily touched up on arrival at their 
destination. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

GLAZING AND WAX FINISHING. 

Glazing, though an imitation, has a recognised accept¬ 
ance among polishers. It is remarkably convenient 
occasionally, and in some eases possesses an advantage 
over spiriting, so tliat it may fairly be classed among 
the ordinary processes of polishing. When done in 
moderation, glazing is as useful on furniture carving as 
the application of spirit varnish. Such work is com¬ 
monly said, and justly, to be French polished. The real 
objection to glaze finish is that, though at first the 
appearance is equal, it is not so durable as the other. 
Glaze may be said to be even superior to badly-spirited 
finish, and here is the chief claim it has for notice. It 
is seldom that a casual polisher can manage to do 
spiriting thoroughly, for the reason that he has not 
sufficient opportunity of acquiring practice. 

Nevertheless, finishing by means of glaze is not so 
good as the method by spiriting, when the latter is well 
done, and should be considered as a means of getting 
the same effect easily and quickly—an imitation, in fact, 
of the real thing; the difference between the spirit and 
glaze finishes is that in the one case the effect is produced 
by friction, in the other by the addition of a thin fine 
varnish to the surface of the body of polish. In the 
former case the polish itself is polished ; in the latter it 
is varnished with a mixture known commonly as glaze, 
but to which other names are sometimes given. 

Among polishers who command a fair price for their 
work, glaze is of comparatively limited application, and 
is confined to those parts where the spirit-rubber cannot 
be conveniently used, or where its use is wcA 
Instances of such may be lovvnA Va 
various parts of the frame. These avfc > 
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more or less, before the chair is upholstered, or, at any rate, 
before the outer covering is put on, the finishing being 
almost necessarily done last of ail. The less the chair 
is handled by the polisher the better, especially if the 
cohering is a delicate one, for there is less risk of injury 
with one or two wipes over with the glaze rubber than 
with the more prolonged spiriting. 

Glaze may be used with advantage in inlaid work, 
where the inlay is slightly, though perhaps not in¬ 
tentionally, higher than the surrounding wood, In 
such a case it is better to resort to glaze than to finish 
with the spirit rubber. On fretwork, also, glaze may 
often be used with advantage, and, generally, it is 
unobjectionable on parts which are not subject to wear 
and tear. It will stand a moderate amount of handling, 
but not so much as good hard spirited-off polish, and 
the lustre is not so durable. 

Glaze, under one or other of indifferent names, may 
be bought ready made, but for reasons similar to those 
given in connection with French polish, the home-made 
article is to be recommended. The preparation of glaze 
is simple, the ingredients being gum benzoin and 
methylated spirit. After the benzoin is dissolved, the 
solution should be strained through muslin to free it 
from foreign matter. The proportions may vary, but 
those given for polish do very well, and with the 
substitution of crushed benzoin for shellac the process 
of making is exactly the same. 

Gum benzoin differs greatly in quality, but the best 
ellouId be used by the polisher* Compared with lac it 
is expensive, so that the saving which is attributed to 
its use is mainly in time, which is money, at least from a 
trade point of view. Cheap benzoin is not to be relied 
on, ami in a strange place an experienced polisher would 
look with suspicion on any offered at a very low price, 
however satisfactory its appearance* Where aiaterial 
Is Jinhie to adulteration, the beat way to avoid imposi 
tion is to go to a reliable dealer and to \>ay a law 
Glazes as used by French po\iaheta, caw he 
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ready made at moat drysaltery stores, as patent glaze, 
at from 8a. to 16s. per gallon, according to quality and 
ago; it improves with aga To make the genuine 
article, dissolve 6 or 8 ounces of beat gum benzoin (coat¬ 
ing 2s. 0d, per pound) in 1 pint of methylated spirit. 
Keep it in a closely stoppered bottle, otherwise the spirit 
will evaporate quickly. 

Glaze may be applied with either rubber, sponge, or 
brush ; in moat cases the rubber is most suitable and 
is most commonly used. It is made in the ordinary way 
as used for polish, described on pp. 21 —25, but it must 
not be applied with pressure. The glaze Is painted on 
rather than rubbed into the work, which must have 
been previously bodied in. There seems to be an idea 
that glaze or something put on bare wood will cause 
a gloss right off; but nothing will do this. A polish can 
only be got on wood by varnish, or by bodying in and 
polish. 

When using glaze, the rubber should be made wetter 
than for polish or spirit; but still there should not be 
sufficient to drip from it. It should glaze or wet the 
wood when the rubber is very lightly pressed on it. 
One or two wipes in the direction of the grain of the 
wood, with a somewhat quick motion, will put the 
glaze on. Always let the glaze dry before applying the 
rubber again to the same place. The coats may be 
repeated till the gloss is satisfactory, but the film of 
glaze should never be made a thick one. 

If preferred, a sponge may be used exactly as a 
rubber would be, but it is questionable if there is any 
advantage gained; it is rather a matter of fancy. When 
a brush is used, the glaze may be applied as a varnish 
pure and simple. With a brush a mixture of glaze and 
French polish, either white or brown,-according to the 
work, in equal quantities, may be used with advantage. 

Glaze that is not so satisfactory in appearance as it 
should be, may sometimes be improved by 
spirit-rubber lightly over it, 
with great caution, to avo\A 
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carefully and skilfully done, there can be little doubt 
that a glazed surface may be often, if not always im¬ 
proved by slightly spiriting it. 

To glaze a wide surface, see that it is free from dull 
streaks and ridges and oil, and the rubber soft and 
free from fluff* Apply the glaze as evenly as possible, 
going over the surface several times, until the rubber 
is nearly dry; then, with the smallest quantity of oil 
and a little spirits, go over the glaze, very lightly 
at finft, varying the direction of the rubber to avoid 
ridges. A dull, even surface may be obtained by adding 
one third to one-half of sanrlaraeh to the solution of 
benzoin, and using the rubber only damp—not saturated* 

Old French fwdisbed work may often be revived by 
being lightly gone over with glaze after the surface has 
been washed and cleaned with warm water* This treat¬ 
ment is often considerably better than that commonly 
adopted with furniture pastes, polishes, creams, and 
revivers of various kinds. 

Although the beauty of most furniture woods is 
enhanced to the highest degree by French polishing 
when well done, there are other processes which, though 
not capable of being brought to such perfection, are 
much simpler. Among these is wax polishing, -This 
mode of finishing is remarkably easy, both as regards 
materials and manipulation, and the unskilled novice 
can manage to wax polish almost as well as an expert 
It is, therefore, a suitable process for the beginner* 

Though any wood may be treated by waxing, it is 
generally confined to oak, especially after this bas been 
darkened by fumigation with ammonia—which process 
is explained on p. 12* Tho appearance of oak so 
finished is comparatively dull, but it has an attractive¬ 
ness which French polish does not possess for all 
eyes. 

For antique oak furniture—whether genuine or irai- 
tiit/on—w&x is the best finish, though varnish is often 
used. Wax polish, though It may wot 
amount of gloss, is clearer atvd fmer. 
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wood, and is apt to give a treacly look to any piece of 
furniture finished with it. 

Mahogany may very appropriately be finished by 
wax polish, and for many purposes it may be superior 
to the dulled French polish so often seen. The top of a 
'dining-table is apt to be rendered unsightly from hot 
plates or dishes injuring the polished surfaces. The heat 
burns or blisters the hardened shellac of the French 
polish, and a finish which is not so liable to disfigurement 
is preferable; this is found in wax polish. Usually, 
dining-table tops (unless French polished) are simply oil 
polished. Waxing is, however, less tedious, and at least 
as suitable for the purpose, and the readiness with which 
an accidental marking can be obliterated renders it 
particularly useful. 

Wood stained black, to produce so-called ebony, may 
be wax polished. The result is certainly a closer 
approximation to the appearance of real ebony than 
when the work is French polished in the usual way. 
By polishing fretivork articles with wax they may easily 
be made to look better than many of them do when 
unskilfully French polished. 

Though it has been said that any w ood may be wax 
polished, there can be no question that this process 
answers best on the more coarsely grained woods, such 
as oak aud ash ; for pine and other light woods of close 
texture it is not so well suited, unless they have been 
previously stained. 

The ingredients for w T ax polish are, in the simplest 
mixture, beeswax and turpentine. Besin and Venice 
turpentine are occasionally added. Resin is added 
with the intention of hardening the surface; but 
provided the wax bo of good quality, these additions 
are quite unnecessary, if not injurious, and a good 
result should be got from w T ax and turps. 

Wax and turpentine alone are all the matexbda 
necessary to make a good wax 'mA nnNssxv ■wx’v 

thiug elm enters into the compasvtlvm "Oua vs* 

0/ a fancy character. It is not 

D 
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qualities of beeswax offered for sale* and the polisher 
must decide what kind he gets. Borne advocate the use 
of fine white wax, and possibly a better finish may 
sometimes be got with it than with the ordinary yellow 
wax, w’hich, however, is the kind generally used; 
the only occasions when it might not be so good as the 
white are when extreme purity of tone is required 
for a light wood. Wood perfectly white is, however, 
seldom wax polished. 

The way in which wax polish is prepared depends 
a good deal on the proportions of the materials. For a 
liquid polish, shred the wax finely, and pour the turpen¬ 
tine over it, having the two till they are incorporated. 
Cold turpentine will dissolve wax slowly, but a more 
expeditious method is to melt the wax by heat, and 
before it has time to solidify pour the turpentine into it. 
Caution is necessary when melting wax, and on no 
account should the turpentine be poured into the wax 
while it is still on the fire. With ordinary care there is 
no danger, and the possibility of a mishap is suggested 
merely for the benefit of those who might otherwise 
overlook the inflammable character of turpentine vapour. 
Should the mixture be either too thick or too thin, there 
will be no trouble iu altering its consistency afterwards. 

To thin a mass which is too stiff, a very moderate 
warming, by placing the bottle iu hot water, will reduce 
it to a more liquid form, as the turpentine already in it 
facilitates the change, and more turpentine is added. 
To stiffen the mixture, wax should be melted separately, 
and the original mixture added to it. The heat of the 
freshly-melted wax will probably be sufficient to cause 
all the materials to mix. In any case, the wax should 
be thoroughly melted before the turpentine is added, aa 
a lumpy mixture is neither pleasant to work with nor 
conducive to good finish. The natural tendency of a 
wax polkhing mixture, exposed to the sir, is to stiffen, 
on account oi the evaporation ol tbs twx^wtlwo, A 
considerable time must elapso 'aw 

cmble alteration, and the fact that a change sp w. 
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slowly, is mentioned to remind polishers that if they 
have a considerable quantity of the mixture standing 
over, they must not expect it to retain its original con¬ 
sistency unless kept in a closed vessel, such as a tightly 
corked bottle. 

A hint for those who think that the more ingre¬ 
dients a mixture contains the better it must he, and who 
are not satisfied unless there is a certain amount of resin 
in their wax polishing paste : always molt the resin first, 
and add the wax gradually, and constantly stir. Whether 
resin bo used or not, the mixture should be allowed to 
gut quite cold before it is applied to the work* 

Although the consistency of wax polish varies con¬ 
siderably, the comparative merits of different degrees 
of stillness or fluidity must be considered, so that an 
intelligent conception of the polishers aim may be 
arrived at Suppose a piece of beeswax, w ithout any ad¬ 
mixture of turpentine, is rubbed on apiece of smooth, flat 
wood. Some of the wax adheres to the surface, which 
when friction is applied, becomes glossy or polished. 
The labour, however, is considerable, and though dry 
wax may do on a flat surface, when mouldings or 
carvings are to be treated, the difficulties in the way of 
satisfactory application are considerable. The remedy 
is to soften the wax so that it may be got into all parts 
of the work. Melted wax might do, but in putting it 
on to the wood it becomes cold, and consequently 
reverts to its original stiffness. We have then to get 
the wax to a fair w orking consistency by means of some 
suitable solvent, wffiich turpentine has proved to be. It 
is cleanly, inexpensive, and evaporates sufficiently 
quickly, besides mixing well with the wax. Some 
polishers prefer what others might think an excess of 
turpentine. When a stiff paste is used, the wax is apt 
to be deposited in excessive quantity, necessitating a 
considerable amount of rubbing, in places to remove \k 
A fluid polish spreads the wax uvadu wra s Vvx 

no gloss can be obtained ti\\ l\<s 
appeared, cither evaporated 01 ^^ 

D 2 
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When the polish lias been laid evenly over the work, 
this does not take long, so a thin mixture may be con¬ 
sidered preferable to a very stiff one. A XJ&ste of about 
the consistency of butter in hot weather, might be 
regarded as a medium. Those who use a wax polish 
which could be poured would consider this stiff, while 
others who add very little turpentine, or who believe in 
resin, would consider it thin. A thick mixture or a 
thin one may be used, the result depending more on 
the manipulation of the material than on the material 
itself; and this manipulation may next be considered. 

In the application of wax polish there is almost as 
great a variety in practice as in proportion of ingredients. 
The great thing is to have the wax—the turpentine is 
merely the vehicle for conveying this—evenly and thinly 
distributed, and so long as this is done it is of small 
consequence how it is managed. To spread the w:rx 
with, some use a piece of rag, while others prefer a 
stiff brush specially made for the purpose, and both get 
equally good results. After the w ax has been spread the 
polish is obtained by friction, and the more you mb 
the brighter the polish will be. The brush or cloth used 
to rub the wax into the wood should not be employed 
to give the finishing touches. In this final friction 
it is essential that the cloth or brudi used be perfectly 
dry, as if it is at all damp no polished surface can 
be produced. The final polish is best done with a 
perfectly clean rubber, and three sets of cloths or rubbers 
may be used. With the first the mixture is to be 
rubbed on the wood, w r ith the second it is to be rubbed 
off till a fair amount of polish is got, while with the 
third the rubbing should be continued till the surface is 
as bright as it can be got. 

The directions which have been given should enable 
any one to w T ax-polish wood successfully. Hard dry 
rubbing, with energetic application is at least as 
important as the w T ax and turpentine \ though 
wore simple than the French 
wore laborious. 
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CHAPTER YIL 

OIL rOUSHIXa AND DBY SHIN TNG, 

The simple process of oil polSailing must now receive 
attention; and there is still something to admire in a 
comparatively dull oiled surface. The process simply 
consists of rubbing in linseed oil and polishing with a 
soft mg. The oiling and polishing must be continued at 
intervals till the requisite shine is obtained. To get the 
Lest results takes time and friction. Oil polishing is 
not difficult, but it is decidedly fatiguing and tedious* 
The more the surface is rubbed the better, and the 
process may be extended over some weeks. Patience 
and energetic application are still more essential than 
with wax polishing, for to get even the semblance of a 
polish or gloss within a week or two with the aid of oil 
must not be expected* How long does it take to finish a 
thing properly with oil? It may be said the work is 
never finished. An oiled surface will always bear more 
rubbing than it has had, and will not be deteriorated by 
friction ; still from one to two months should suffice to 
got a good polish which will be durable according to the 
amount of labour bestowed upon it during that tuna 
This is more 1 line than can bo devoted to the finishing 
touches of a piece of furniture generally nowadays, so it 
may almost be considered that oil polishing is an obsolete 
process* 

Still, it does not follow that because the process is 
too long to be remunerative in ordinary work it should 
not be worthy of attention, especially as it has merits 
which recommend it where speed is not a primary 
consideration. One great advantage of it is that it is 
much more durable than either YrexvOn ex \ 

it does not blister by heat hke t\\e 
water to such an extent as thehatter *vtv 
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appearance it may be compared. It is Wcause it does 
not blister by heat that it is especially useful. An 
ordinary French polished dining-table top shows the 
damage caused by hot dishes laid on it, unless great 
care has been taken. On an oil polished dining-table 
top the same hot dishes might be placed almost with 
impunity; and it is chiefly dining-table tops that have 
prevented oil polishing becoming quite extinct. Though 
the whole of a table, or anything else, may be polished 
with oil, it is usual, even when the top is oiled, to polish 
the legs and frame otherwise. 

Linseed oil is the only material used in pure oil 
polishing, but other ingredients have been used, till it is 
difficult to recognise the distinction between oil polish¬ 
ing and French polishing. The two processes may 
overlap to an almost indefinite extent, but with these we 
have, at present at any rate, nothing to do, and. to 
discuss them might only tend to confuse the novice. 
Authorities differ on the state in which the linseed oil 
should be used, some recommending boiled, others raw, 
and others various proportions of the two. For ordinary 
work boiled linseed oil is perhaps the better, but this is 
not intended to imply that those who prefer raw oil are 
WTOng ; therefore any oil polisher who has au inclination 
for some fancy mixture of boiled and raw oils can use it. 

The treatment is very much the same as in wax 
polishing. It consists in rubbing the oil well into the 
wood, not saturating or Hooding, but scrubbing it, and 
then rubbing long and hard. The process may be 
repeated almost indefinitely, daily or at longer intervals, 
till a polish which is deemed sufficient appears. For 
example, take a table top, rub some oil well into it, 
and then polish with a rubber formed by wrapping some 
baize, felt, or similar material round a brick or other 
s nil able block, the purpose of which is, by its weight, to 
some extent to relieve the polisher from using his 
muscles in npplying pressure. The mbbvw^ should 
be continued till the surface of the wood\a Thw 
only j*erceptib!e difference in the top he 
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darkened appearance caused by the oil, as little or no 
gloss will appear at first. By repeating the operation, 
however, a polish will come tip gradually, and a surface 
which in the opinion of many is superior to that of 
French polish will be the ultimate result Should the 
polish sweat, some methylated spirit may be rubbed in. 
This will dry the surface without spoiling the polish. 

Oil polishing U hardly suitable for anything hut 
plain work, on 1 1 count of the labour required ; but any 
piece of work can be so polished if the necessary time 
and labour be given to it. Even when it is not deemed 
practicable to bring up a polish with oil, a very pleasing 
finish may be given to a piece of work by merely 
rubbing it with oil. The colour is enriched to an extent 
which perhaps would hardly ha credited by those who 
have not had frequent opportunities of seeing wood in 
the white and again after being oiled. In choice 
mahogany especially the improvement is very marked. 
Light oak is also greatly improved in tone. Fret- 
workers who are not proficient in French polishing 
would ho more satis lied with the appearance of 
anything they make if they simply oiled it instead of 
coating it with shellac, which has to serve for French 
polish. 

Dry-shining will he found a simple process after the 
ordinary methods of French polishing have been mastered. 
Finishing work by dry-shining is the crudest aud 
simplest way in which a gloss can be got on the surface 
of wood by means of a tin 11 varnish of shellac and 
methylated spirit. It must not ho mistaken for varnish¬ 
ing, as this process is ordinarily understood, for it is 
distinctly a process of French polishing. Even those 
who have managed to do bodying-up and spiriting off, 
or even glazing, will find the operation of dry-shining 
simple in comparison* It is the nearest approach to 
varnishing by means of a rubber, instead of a brush, that 
polishers practise. The wood vs 
French polish, applied by me&wa ^ 

appliance— the rubber. 
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Dry-shining, unlike glazing, ia not in any degree a 
substitute for tbe difficult process of spiriting-off, and 
those who think to get a high degree of finish on their 
work by means of dry-shining may give up the illusion* 
When a really good finish ia wanted, French polishing, 
as it is ordinarily u riders too d, should be chosen, for 
there is no efficient substitute by which a like result can 
be got. 

Dry-shining can be used in any position where a 
high degree of finish is not necessary or customary. It 
is useful for finishing inside work—such as the insides 
of boxes, drawers, cabinets, and interior parts generally 
—and ia often seen on the fronts of drawers and trays 
enclosed in a wardrobe. The chief advantages in con¬ 
nection with it are that it can bo done expeditiously, 
and therefore cheaply; that it sufficiently closes the 
grain of the w ood to prevent dust getting in and clogging 
it; and that it gives a certain degree of finish which 
wood, left in the white or altogether unpolished, does 
not possess. 

The wood is bodied-in without any preparatory 
filling, but otherwise precisely in the manner directed in 
Chapter IV. It is not customary to take such precautions 
to get up a good body as there recommended. A better 
description of the process is to say that the wood is 
wiped over with the polish rubber ; not much trouble 
is usually taken to do more than get the preliminary 
body worked on. There is no reason why tho first body 
should not be allowed to sink, and the article then be 
re-bodied if necessary. Much bodyingdn would make 
the work almost as hard as that involved in ordinary 
French polishing, so that ordinarily the bodying in 
dry-shining is done more quickly. 

When the bodying in has been done to the satis¬ 
faction of the polisher, the rubber is charged with 
French polish, rather more fully than wai recommended 
/or bodying. Instead of being tubbed all over the wood 
in any direction, it ia wiped over m ttiu sk 

the gram from end to end oi tbe yveefc* v&n mwtta. 
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in the manner mentioned in connection with glazing. 
The rnbber may be moved backwards and forwards 
till dry, but a better way under ordinary circumstances 
is to let the polish deposited by each rub dry before 
going over the same place again. When using the 
rubber in finishing, it should have no oil; and if the 
former of these two methods is adopted it will be 
difficult to prevent the polish dragging, so the easier 
course should be adopted. 



CHAPTER VIIf. 


RE POLISHING AND REVIVING* 

Having once mastered the fundamental principle of 
polishing, as explained in Chap* III., it is a compara¬ 
tively easy task to give to a plain piece of wood a level 
and lustrous surface ; and by the use of stains that cm 
be bought ready prepared, a fair imitation of any given 
wood can be obtained with hut little labour. But the 
polisher who wishes to hold his own against all comers, 
must be able to do more than merely to stain and polish 
a plain piece of new wood. 

When dealing with old work that requires repolishing, 
all dirt, grease, and furniture paste must be removed by 
careful washing with soda and warm water and 
powdered pumice-stone or bath brick. It can then be 
French polished, or a fresher and more satisfactory 
appearance may be given by applying one or two coats 
of brown hard spirit varnish—such os can be bought at 
an oil and colour merchant's—carefully with a camel- 
hair brush. 

When varnished work has to be dealt with, first 
clean off all the varnish and then repolish in the way 
described in previous chapters, except that filling will 
probably be dispensed with. The varnish can generally 
be more easily removed by scraping than by papering. 
With care the varnish can be washed off with soda or 
potash and water, but on account of the liability 
to injure the wood it is scarcely advisable to adopt 
this method. 

For removing polish from fiat surfaces, the steel 
scrapers as used by cabinet-makers are the best tools » 
to use. In turned and other work* w\vwh m m- 
even surface the old coating can near\y siW Vt uKX* 
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by the application of strong hot soda water, to which 
may be added some oxalic acid in difficult eases. When 
a largo quantity of work has to bo treated, use the 
following mixture:—| lb, American potash, J lb, soft 
soap, i lb, rock ammonia, 1 lb. washing soda, 3 ounces 
of nitric acid, 1 gallon of water. Apply with a fibre or 
scrubbing brush, taking care of tlio hands. Swill off 
with plenty of clean water. When the work is dry, oil 
and fill in ; then rcpolish. 

Spirit varnish can be removed by washing with 
methylated spirit, which redissolves the lac. This is 
both a tedious and somewhat expensive method, which 
need be resorted to only for delicate mouldings and 
other work which cannot well bo cleaned by scraping 
or by scouring with some liquid which, though it would 
remove the varnish, might stain and so spoil the wood. 
Methylated spirit being neutral may be used on any 
wood, as it will not affect the colour. - 

When dealing with cabinets or other built-up work, 
the process of repolish mg will be simplified somewhat 
by taking apart as much as convenient. It is a good 
plan to unhinge all doors, to remove all carvings that 
may bo screwed on from the back, and to remove all 
knobs, brass-fittings, etc.—not forgetting to put some 
tallying mark on each piece which might be liable to 
misplacement. Thus the doors can bo better bandied 
on the bench, the corners of panels can be worked up 
better, and the carvings can be varnished better. When 
the carvings are planted on, as 13 often done, a much 
cleaner job is made if these are first removed ; for it is 
a difficult task to polish the open carvings equal to the 
fiat surface. 

Sometimes polished work i, disfigured by fine little 
Hues which are caused by cracks, resulting from 
sweating. These lines become visible through the dust 
settling on the exuding oil This disfigurement can 
be averted almost entirety by 
wiping with n soft damp dotV xsRfc* 

preventive, but \\Uen t\\e o\\ta esasai- ^ ®* jaa * k * 
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wh^b wft be for months, tk work m&j be 
with advantage. 

The perfectly level, brilliant polish found on new 
German f/ianoa fid* many an English French -polish^ 
With <nvy, Unfortunately, this brilliant follili does 
not Ja*t Joniz; and the majority of the pianos noon have a 
greasy, cracked appearance, Indeed, there are bat few 
of these piano* with a polish gained by the legitimate 
procc** of Fremb polishing. This brilliant, level polish 
is gained by a very liberal use of gum sandarach, and 
when the polishing is completed the pianos are set 
aside in a clean, hot room, which has the effect of 
causing the polish or gums to flow to one dead level. 
Home in a kern use varnish very freely, and, before 
passing to the hot room, level this by means of pumice 
powder, tripoK, putty powder, and sometimes flour. 

When the requisite number of coats of varnish have 
been lard, Urn surface ia levelled with fine glass-paper 
end linseed-oil, or by the slower process of felt rubber 
and pumice powder. After being wiped perfectly clean, 
a rubber made of soft flannel, or. better still, of old silk, 
in lined to mb carefully and lightly in a circular direction 
with tri-poli powder and oil, till the surface ia perfectly 
level and inclined to be bright j it is then rubbed 
with dry putty powder and silk, and finally brightened 
with flour. 

The surface should bo left perfectly free from any 
tram of the polishing powders ; neglect of this accounts 
for the white patches sometimes seen on the German 
plunrm, These patches are not so deep as they appear 
at first sight, and may often be removed with flour 
emery and linseed oil or turps without disturbing the 
polish* 

To renovate the polish on those pianos ia difficult, 
but when it is not very bad, a reviver made of equal 
pari* Unseail oil, lima water, and turps is generally 
rtfirti m 77 m lime water and o\\ axe tot tteon^hly 
Ui/ictt; thm the turps are added,aeA V\\e 

Hod by moitti* of wadding. 'tUe avwfas® v& V\^A. 
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with a rag, and finished with a clean, soft rag-swab, made 
fairly moist with methylated spirit. Should any trace 
of grease still remain, change to a clean place of the 
already moist rag, and sprinkle a few spots of glaze oil 
its face, or, better still, wipe the face of the glaze rubber 
over the face of the clean swab. 

Should this method prove ineffective it will be 
necessary to repolisb, first removing the sweat or rough¬ 
ness by fine glass-paper and oil, or by washing with 
weak soda-water and pumice powder. The polish used 
should Le.Jmade with spirit instead of naphtha, and, to 
ensure its lasting qualities, it should be bodied up one 
day and finished the next. 

To darken the birch frame of a chair, wipe it over 
with asphalt um dissolved in turpentine (one penny¬ 
worth in half a pint of turps). This stains without 
giving a painted appearance ; should there be any 
difficulty in obtaining asphaltum, Vandyke brown may 
be used, mixed to a thin paste with liquid ammonia—or 
with a strong solution of common washing-soda. This 
is thinned with water, till of the required tone, which 
will readily be found by trying its effect on any odd piece 
of wood. If French polish cannot be applied, the most 
suitable thing to use is brown hard spirit varnish. 

For restoring polish that has faded from damp 
or exposure to the sun, those stains which are used 
to stain the common woods will not be suitable. 
It may be convenient to remove only the upper sur¬ 
face of the polish, to colour the faded portion so as to 
match its surroundings, and to repolish the whole. 
When the polish is not very bad, it is generally 
sufficient to smooth it well with a piece of worn 
glass-paper. When it is much scratched or faded, 
methylated spirit should be sprinkled upon it, and the 
surface well rubbed with No. X glass-paper, applied with 
a circular motion ; it will then be found that only the 
upper surface of the polish mil itmw^A, 
repolwhing, it is advisable frr&tAo 
water to which a little coiuuyow ^ 
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added. This will remove any dirt, furniture paste, etc.; 
a ititle pumice powder or powdered bath brick may be 
used to assist. 

After the necessary cleaning-off uf dirt, et&, has 
been accomplished, any bruises must be removed, either 
by scraping out or by bringing up level, by means of a 
hot iron and moisture, or by filling up with hard 
stopping, or by the still better method given on |*age 6!>, 
When this has been done, and all defective parts made 
good, the surface must be wiped over with an oily rag ; 
it assists the new polish to take kindly to the old. In 
scraping out the bruises, in cleaning-off level any new 
piece, and in cleaning-off the polish, it is probable that 
light patches may be made, if ore especially will these 
be made apparent if the damaged portion has been 
previously coloured up by stains, dry colours, or dyed 
polish. 

Fur colouring up or matching, it is generally 
sufficient, if tire wood in hand is mahogany, to wipe 
over the damaged portion with red oil, which consists of 
| lb. of alkanet root steeped in l pint of linseed-oil, working 
up with red polish, Should the wood be walnut, many 
a little blemish and scratch in soft resinous varnish may 
be matched by wiping over with a solution of one 
pennyworth of asphaltum dissolved in A pint turps. 
Should the defect be a piece of sap or other light 
portion, go over the light portion several times with the 
polish rubber to prevent the grain from rising, and then 
saturate a small tuft of wadding with 3 parts of 
methylated spirits to 1 part of polish ; on this wadding 
place a small quantity of Vandyke brown or brown 
umber, mix well, and carefully wipe over the light 
portions, thinning out with spirits if too dark, picking 
up a little more colour if not dark enough, adding a 
little black if required. 

Matching stains are used in French polishing because 
" light and dark places often occur \tv the beat selected 
woods, and in stained work, owing to tVe \w 

the direction of the grain, To tone 01 Ywwvoww 
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entire surface to one uniform shade, is technically called 
matching or colouring up, and requires a little tact and 
a good eye for colour On largo flat surfaces coloured 
polish may be used with advantage, but for small work 
it would be better to take a small tuft of wadding and 
wet it with 1 part polish to 3 parts spirits. With this 
take up a little yellow ochre and just a trace of umber 
or Vandyke brown. Press the wadding well on the back 
of a piece of worn-out glass-paper to equalise, and mix 
well. Try the effect on an odd comer of the work; if 
too dark thin out with spirits j if not dark enough pick 
up more colour, or wipe over twice. Having gained the 
right shade, apply lightly with a straight or wavy 
motion as required. This would enable one to match 
the oak, but any wood can be matched by using suitable 
pigments, a red tinge being usually given by the addition 
of a few drops of Bismarck brown stain. Though it 
is possible to proceed to [Polish direct, yet it would be 
safer to set the stain by giving a coat of thin spirit 
varnish, and allow this to get quite dry before polishing. 

In matching-up satin walnut, the jKiiishcr must use 
judgment, for the work can hardly be regarded as 
mechanical. The stain must depend on the colour or 
tint of the lighter parts, and of the darker parts to 
which they arc to be matched. Generally a little 
weak brown stain will do what is required* When 
necessary, it can he altered slightly in colour by the 
addition of other pigments, according to the tints 
desired. 

In matching, the wavy appearance of some woods 
may be given by a tremulous movement of the hand, 
and the mottled appearance of others by dabbing with a 
badger softener or clean, soft dusting-brush while the 
colour is still wet. Veins either black or red may be 
given by picking up a little dry black or red stain on 
the corner of the tuft of wadding and applying it care¬ 
fully, taking some adjacent pvwtwm ^ Vst 

pat tern . For rosewood, ted sisdw wwd dvg 
used in combination \ fur YntcAi ov ^ ^ 
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When the work in hand is large* and requires staining 
ail over* and it is not possible to gain the desired result 
by means of dyed polish applied with the rubber, the 
colours should be mixed in a pot with 3 parts of spirit 
to one of polish, and applied with a camel-hair brush. 
The work is not so liable to get patchy with two or 
more coats of weak stain as with one strong one. 

After laying on the stain allow a few minutes to 
elapse for it to set, then smooth down with a piece of 
worn, fine glass-paper* and give a coat of thin brush 
polish or spirit varnish. This will set the colours 
previous to polishing* which can be proceeded with in 
about ten minutes. Mahogany* rosewood, and walnut* 
if not inlaid, are generally improved by the use of a 
polish tinged by the addition of a little red stain, Other 
colours may also be mixed with polish to be applied 
with the rubber. When using these dyed polishes cease 
when just the right tinge is attained ; another rubber may 
be used to finish off with clear polish. 

In repolishing work the foundation having been 
already laid* the polish is not required quite so thick as 
in polishing the bare wood. In the final stage, when 
finishing-off, any trace of greasiness may be effectually 
removed by well-rubbing with a swab of clean, soft rag, 
fairly damp {not wet) with spirits, on the face of which 
has been sprinkled a few drops of glaze. 

Colours in a dry state known as pigments, such as 
Venetian red, yellow ochre, vegetable black or lampblack, 
umbers, Vandyke brown, chromes, orange and lemon, 
greens, blues, flake white, etc., are useful. By the aid of 
these, the polisher is enabled to match woods and restore 
faded polish, far more expeditiously than can be done 
by staining or using dyed polish or varnish. Work that 
might puzzle the inexperienced for hours can be done in 
a few minutes by a knowledge of the use of dry colours. 
They are used in some stains by mixing with ammonia, 
glue size, pearJash, soda, and they avs used to catavu tha 
“filling-in ” of whiting and turps to makfc \t mataSa 
Various woods, Venetian red is nsed. lux 
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umber for walnut, black for ebony, and sometimes to 
give au appearance of age to oak by making the grain 
appear dirty. 

Sometimes tbe polisher has a job passed to him 
that, properly speaking, ought to ba done by the 
painter. The quick drying nature of the solutions of 
shellac, with which the polisher is the better acquainted, 
obtains for him the preference. For example shields, 
etc., for decorative purposes that may require five 
different colours and a coat of varnish, can be coloured 
ready for fixing within twenty-four hours. To do this 
lime blue, chrome yellow, vegetable black, flake white, 
\nd vermilionefete or any other colours should be mixed 
with ordinary French polish to the consistency of thin 
paint, thinning out when necessary with methylated 
spirits. Three coats of colour can he laid on, stencil 
patterns cut and painted, borders and edges lined, and 
the whole finished with a coat of white hard varnish 
within twelve hours. To prevent the white getting a 
yellowish tinge, it is well to mix it ivitb transparent 
polish made from white shellac. 

To make imitation marble which wears well, give 
several coats of flake white mixed in polish j then put 
in the veins of blue or black with feathers, afterwards 
giving a coat of white thinned out with spirits. This 
has the effect of making the veining appear beneath the 
surface. When dry it is finished by giving a coat of 
good quality copal varnish. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HARD STOPPING OR BEAUMONT AGE. 

The French polisher who does much repairing and 
repolishing, finds hard stopping, or beaumontage, 
exceedingly useful, for if carefully selected as regards 
colour, it is difficult to distinguish it from the wood 
when polished over. 

The polisher may be called upon to repolish furniture 
from which little bits of veneer are chipped off, or in 
which some bruise, crack or blister, presents itself. 
With his glue-pot, veneer, and cauls at hand, the cabinet* 
maker might let in little bits of wood, or run hi hot 
glue, and apply cauls, hand-screws or weights, as 
may be required. The polisher may be out of reach of 
such appliances, and to call in assistance would take 
away all his profit, besides hindering him with his job. 
Something that will enable him to make level all defects 
in a short time and to proceed at once with his polish* 
log is found in bard stopping. 

The skilled cabinet-maker should make all his joints 
fit closely, and arrange his nails and screws in such a 
position that their heads will be out of sight, and leave 
no holes or defects to need filling up. Rut he will find 
it difficult to select all his wood and to prevent any slip 
or accident so that his w T ork shall have neither flaw, 
shaken, or hole, and he will welcome a composition that 
will fill up and obliterate all defects. A mixture oi 
beeswax and resin in about equal parts is used by some 
for such a purpose, and it is usually made up in twe 
colours—red for mahogany and brown for walnut 

The cabinet-maker has little need for such a com< 
position as beau montage when iwaYm& ww Y 

is u boon to those who have bo depewd 
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repairs and clianee jobs for their livelihood, and to those 
who have made some useful or ornamental article with 
a packing case or other cheap class of wood. With such 
material it will be found extremely difficult so to select 
the wood and cut it that a nail or scrcw-hole, or a flaw, 
does not occasionally present itself. 

Beau montage has advantages over putty or beeswax 
and resin. Putty, in drying, always shrinks, showing 
plainly an indentation in the case of cracks and screw- 
holes. If used on white wood before staining and 
polishing, its oily nature prevents the stains sinking into 
the wood as deeply as in the parts untouched by it, thus 
causing the work to have a patchy appearance. In 
beeswax and resin, the chief fault is the want of variety, 
the colours being limited. In most cases it la kept in an 
iron ladle or large spoon, which is not convenient for a 
polisher to carry with him in his kit when going away 
from home to work. 

Hard stopping can be made up in an infinite variety 
of colours like sticks of sealing-wax, and it can, with 
care, be selected to match any wood. It will not shrink, 
but retains a level surface and takes the polish well* 
These points alone are sufficient to establish its superi¬ 
ority over beeswax and ream or putty. The greater 
the variety of colours the more its usefulness becomes 
apparent. It gives a better chance of matching, and 
often saves the staining which might be necessary if little 
bits of veneer were let in. 

Bcaum outage is easily made, but can be bought 
ready for me at most places where veneers and fancy 
woods are sold for about one penny per stick ; it is 
generally called 11 stopping out wax,” It is also sold 
at is. fid. per lb. in various colours. 

To make a hard stopping, plane up two pieces of wood 
about | in, thick, 15 or 18 in. long, and 9 in. wide, one of 
which should be screwed on the bench. Take a cupful 
of any common shellac, put \t Va a Xau \sssa 
half-pound mustard or coffee tin V\Vl ffjSV ** 
spoonful of powdered ream, a 
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size of half a walnut, and a teaspoonful of pow¬ 
dered lemon chrome. Heat till the whole is 
melted, stir with a stick to properly mix, and pour a 
little of the melted composition on the fixed board. 
Then gather it up by means of a scrajier or knife, 
roll out between the hands, and while still plastic roll 
into sticks between the two boards by passing the 
uppermost or loose board to and fro, If the loose board 
is made warm by keeping it before the fire when not in 
use, it gives a better result Care must bo taken not to 
get the composition too hot , as it spoils by boiling. It 
will require practice before perfectly round sticks can be 
made. 

Proceed to make sticks of stopping in the following 
way: Pour sufficient of this mixture to make two sticks 
of this colour; then add a little yellow ochre, and 
make two more \ these will give two shades that will do 
nicely for oak. Add a little brown umber, warm up 
again, and roll out two more; these will do for light 
walnut Add a little more umber and make sticks for 
dark walnut; add Venetian red for mahogany, and a 
little black for rosewood, and finally finish up with black 
for ebony. By varying the amount of dry colours any 
number of shades can be obtained, and it will be found 
convenient to make the colours in the order suggested. 
If the darker shades are made first it will be found 
difficult to obtain the lighter ones, owing to the dark 
colours clinging to the aides of the pot. 

To use this hard stopping, a piece of flat metal that 
will retain heat for a few minutes will be wanted. A 
worn-out 6-in. flat file in a handle would do admirably. 
For an inch or so from the point the file teeth should 
be removed by the aid of a grindstone. To stop a 
crack, nail or screw-hole, select a stick of stopping the 
required shade, bearing in mind that if the wood you 
are at work upon is intended to be afterwards stained* 
it will be necessary to select stopping oi 
the article is intended to be \vhetv lev 

stopping itself cannot be stamed tdtex ifc\s \w 
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Have the iron hot, and hold it in the right hand \ with 
the other press the stick of stopping against it, as 
the stopping is run into the defective part, somewhat 
similarly to the way in which the tinker uses his copper 
bit and solder. When the crack is well filled ami a 
little over, press the stopping well in while the iron is 
still warm. When cold, dean off level with a sharp 
chisel, scraper, or knife, and then use glass-paper. 

It will help the stopping to hold in a shallow bruise 
if a few holes are made in the bruised part with a brad¬ 
awl or chisel. In burr walnut, or other fancy figured 
wood, round holes are best; in straight-grained wood, 
such as bay or mahogany, a straight cut from a chisel 
or knife is preferable. 

A bruise may often be raised level with the surface 
again. Where this can be done it is preferable to the 
use of beaumontage. It is done by pouring methy¬ 
lated spirit in the hollow which forms the bruise and 
setting it on fire, blowing it out before the spirit is ex¬ 
hausted to }ircvent it burning the wood. It will he found 
in most cases that the bruise lias come up level with the 
surface ; but if badly bruised, it will require more than 
one application of spirit, the dame of which must always 
be blown out before the spirit itself is entirely burnt 
away. Bruises of nearly every description can be raised 
in this way. A hot iron applied near to tlie dent which 
has been wetted will also bring it up level. 

If veneered W'ork is blistered, make a number of 
round holes, or straight slits in the raised part and run 
some stopping in, and press down with the hot iron. 
With care this is a more expeditious plan than opening 
the blister, patting hot glue under, and applying weights 
or pressure. The stopping holds the veneer down like 
pegs or nails. 

Beeswax, made up of various colours, will be found 
useful. Slight fissures in the veneers, impexC&d* 
or places where the stopping baa ncA v\\iv^ TOtsA ^ 
be made much more preserA&bta Vi NXvs. ^ 
Heel-ball and cobbler's xvax* ^Gfts26s&s» 
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cannot be recommended, as they seldom take polish 
well. Coloured beeswax, made up in the form and size 
of heel-balls, will be found convenient, and it can be 
made, as described for stopping, by melting the wax and 
adding the various colours, then running it into moulds. 
A few 1J in. holes bored through a piece of hard wood, 
about £ in. thick, and this screwed to another piece, 
makes a convenient mould into which to run the melted 
wax. When cold, the discs of wax are easily removed 
if the two pieces of wood be unscrewed. 

In making good the defects in work that is old, and 
which has been previously polished, it will be found 
that the necessary cleaning off will leave a bare patch ; 
this should be wiped over with a little linseed oil, then 
bodied-up, and a few hours or a night allowed in which 
to harden before finally bodying-up and finishing. 
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CHAPTER X, 

TREATMENT OF FLOODS. 

The custom of staining and varnishing floors has, apart 
from sanitary and hygienic reasons, and Us lightening 
of the daily labour of cleaning, much to recommend 
it The margin of the floors, from 12 in. to 36 in. 
wide, is stained and either varnished or polished, and 
art, oriental, or other squares and rugs are used in the 
middle only, instead of the whole of the floor being 
covered with carpet; the margin left on the stairs by the 
stair carpet is similarly treated. From an artistic stand¬ 
point much might be said in favour of this plan. The 
working man generally contents himself with simply 
staining and varnishing in some neutral colour—mostly 
in imitation of walnut. His wealthier neighbour has a 
margin of parquetry, made of various kinds of wood in 
veneer or blocks, carefully selected and joined together 
by experienced hands in geometrical designs. These are 
generally finished by the process known as wax polish. 
Whether in the near future these artistic bordering^ will 
be used in the homes of the artisan remains to he seen. 
At present he has to content himself with floorcloth, 
linoleum, or stained floorboards. 

In America they have what are called u hard-wood 
floors,” made of veneers cut to various designs and 
secured in position by strong doth or canvas backing, 
and made up in designs, usually 1 ft 6 in. by 4 ft. 
fur covering the central part of a floor. For the 
margins a separate design is worked out, usually in 
12 ft. lengths and of various widths. The boarded, 
floor having been made pettefc&vj 
qnetry is secured to it by frwe w 

nearly every piece of wood ; 
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little below the surface, and the holes filled up with putty 
coloured to match the wood. After cleaning off and 
glass-papering the hard wood, it is finished by oil or 
wax polish. 

It may not be amiss here to offer a few suggestions 
to those who are not quite able to decide whether their 
carpets shall fit close to the walls, or whether a square 
carpet shall be laid in the centre, leaving a margin all 
round to be stained, or, as is often the case, covered with 
some kind of floorcloth. 

The disadvantage of a close-fit tod carpet is that it 
cannot, without difficulty, be taken up, and as this is 
not done frequently, dirt accumulates. A square of 
carpet, however it is laid, can be taken up and re-laid 
without much trouble. On the score of economy, strong 
arguments can be given in favour of squares. The 
initial cost is considerably less, for there is little or no 
cutting to waste, even when the square is made up of 
ordinary carpeting; whereas, in a room having a carpet 
closely fitted to the floor, a considerable quantity may 
be, and often is, cut to waste. Thus saving is effected by 
using a smaller carpet, there being no waste in material. 
The only objection to squares that can be seriously 
urged has merely to do with the question of appearance, 
as some people think that a floor which is carpeted all 
over looks more comfortable, 

Preparing the Floor. — Before anything in the 
way of staining can be done the floor must be 
made perfectly level. If it is an old flooring, pull 
up any nails which have been used for fastening 
carpets. The nail-holes may be filled with putty, 
but in recesses and dark corners it may not be neces¬ 
sary to take this trouble. All floor nails should be 
punched in at least one-eighth of an inch below the 
surface. If the boards do not fit closely together, fill in 
all openings with strips of wood planed wedge shape. 
These should be brushed over with glue ou both sides, 
then driven well home with a maXhA, auA Vi 

stand till next day T before planing oR WseL \V 
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ordinary smoothing plane is used for this purpose it will 
be found impossible to plane lengthways dose up to the 
skirting board, A useful plane for such a purpose is 
known as a bull-nose, a section of which is shown in 
Fig, 8, With this it is possible to smooth the floor to 
within a quarter of an inch of the skirting; the re¬ 
maining portion can be smoothed with a chisel and 
finished with glass-paper. The floor, whether newly 
laid or not, must be perfectly free from grease and paint 
To ensure this it is a wise plan to give it a good scouring 



Fig. 8,—Boll-nose Plnne in Section. 


with hot water, in which common sod* has been dis¬ 
solved instead of soap. When the floor is perfectly dry 
give another rub down with No. 1 glass-paper. The 
best thing to use to scrub a dirty floor is a common brick, 
or a Bath brick* The brick is dipped in sot!a water and 
used like a scrubbing brush. Lump pumice stone is 
also used for this purpose. 

For the purpose of stopping up naii-holes, etc,, 
plaster:of Paris is sometimes recommended. Should it 
be used, it must be done previom to any staining. Putty 
is the material in most general use, but on no account 
must it be used with stains that are mixed with water. 

As putty is a mixture of whiting and linseed oil, this 
will prevent the stain sinking into the wool; conse¬ 
quently a patchy appearance will be the result. Should 
the stains have a spirit, oil, ot \axws3a ^ 

little moment when the \ioW exft ^ ^ 

whe to give the floor at Yeaat owe* eowX 
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The putty or plaster should be coloured to match the 
stain by the addition of some colouring medium. 

If the floor be a dirty or discoloured one, it is advisa¬ 
ble to plane all over the portion to be stained, otherwise 
the difference between new and old, clean and dirty 
surfaces will probably be plainly discernible. 

So far we have presumed that the floor is of common 
spruce or deal Should it be of oak, equal pains must 
be taken in its preparation. 

A simple and effective way to stain floors is to take 
one pint of methylated spirit; in this dissolve four 
ounces of shellac; then add, for a walnut colour, as 
much brow umber as will give the tone required in two 
or more applications. Similarly, Venetian red may be 
added for mahogany, and yellow ochre for pine. Apply 
this with a brush to the boards, and when dry, smooth 
down with fine glass-paper. By wiping over with a 
little linseed oil on flannel it will be kept fresh 
looking; or it may be finished bright by giving two 
coats of best oak varnish. It also forms a capital basis 
for wax or French polish. 

Marking Out the Floor, —For good workmanship it 
is essential that the floor should bo marked out, and all 
staining done to a clean cut edge, particularly if it is 
intended to finish with a border or stencil pattern. 

In deciding what width the margin shall be, allow 
at least 3 in. of the stained portion to bo underneath 
the carpet; thus, on laying down the carpet, if the 
edge is found to stand 13 in. from the skirting, 
mark the margin to be stained at least 21 in wide. This 
marking out is sometimes dispensed with, the work 
being done in a haphazard fashion, and sometimes 
the carpet is fixed previous to staining and varnish¬ 
ing, Both methods are to be deprecated; they stamp 
the work as having been done by inexperienced hands, 

Staiimg * — Unquestionably the best method is that 
of using stains first, then sizing and wwbm it 

should be thought that varnish is too bright and 
A that cose it may bo finished by wax polish* ohpohsh, 
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or French polishing; but it must be borne in mind that 
for the last-named process the floor must be exception- 
ally well cleaned up* 

Varnish is to be recommended generally for use in 
ordinary rooms. It requires less attention to beep in 
order than wax. An occasional coat of varnish will 
restore the margin to ks original gloss. Wax-polished 
floors require rubbing frequently, and they cannot he 
washed without destroying the gloss, so the style of 
finish is not strongly advocated, except for floors used 
for dancing purposes. As traffic over waxed floors soon 
destroys their gloss t it is advisable to have plenty of mats 
or rugs lying about, especially near the doorway. 

Oiling has few, if any, advantages beyond the cheap¬ 
ness of the work, and can hardly be recommended as 
suitable for ordinary dwelling-houses. At its best, an 
oiled floor never looks as well as one that is varnished, 
and it is only where there is much Ira flic, and when 
expense is a prime consideration, that this is the most 
suitable finish. 

Floors are not often French polished, but spirit 
varnish of good quality may be used on floors that 
are not subject to much hard wear 

Whatever may be the method decided upon for the 
finish, staining must first be done. This is usually in 
imitation of oak or walnut; but there is no particular 
reason—beyond custom—why other colours should not 
be used* 

Several well-known makes of stain are in the market 
which can be confidently recommended for the purpose* 
Those who desire to make their own stain will find full 
particulars in Chapter II.; but there is no better recipe 
than vandyke brown, ammonia, and water. The pro¬ 
portions are of little importance* The Vandyke brown 
is mixed with the ammonia to form a thin paste * water 
must afterwards be added to reduce the strength and 
liquefy the stain, A W\m 
must he understood that a t\AcY 
tory ; but the mixture may \>e Vi 
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extent without detriment. Care must be taken that the 
brown is thoroughly mixed. The mixed brown and 
ammonia paste may be kept as a stock preparation to be 
used with water as may be required, or it may have 
water added and be kept in a diluted state ready for 
use. It is advisable to mix at least as much os wifi 
suffice to do a room entirely, and so avoid a difficulty in 
matching a fresh mixture to an exact shade. As to the 
quantity required, it has already been pointed out (see 
p. 1C) that one gallon will cover one hundred square yards, 
one gallon of varnish being required for the same surface. 

When the stain is all ready in a paint kettle or other 
convenient receptacle, select a large sash tool, as used by 
painters, and a fitch, or small sash tool, for doing 
the edges. Apply the stain plentifully, lengthways of 
the floor boards, commencing at the right or left of the 
fireplace and working round to the door. Recommence 
on the other side of the fireplace, working round to¬ 
wards the door again, so allowing free ingress to the 
room without interfering with the staining operations. 
Allow the stain several hours to dry. Should the colour 
not be sufficiently dense re[>eat the operation as before, 
hearing in mind that two coats of a lighter shade will 
give a better result and be more evenly distributed than 
one coat of darker colour. It is strongly advised that 
experiments should be made on odd pieces of wood to 
get the desired colour before commencing the floor. 

Care should be taken, especially if potash or soda 
has been used in it, not to let the stain get on a 
painted skirting-board. 

If a simple margin of one uniform colour is all that 
is wanted, it will now be ready for one or two coats of 
clear size. Size is Used to economise varnidi; it is much 
cheaper and fills the grain of the wood, which thu3 
absorbs less varnish, and allows it to remain on the 
surface where it is wanted If the varnish sinks there 
h comparatively little gloss. The obtained 

of almost any oil and colour man. It is to 

floor like the stain, and must he aWowei "Wyavaft 
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thoroughly dry before varnishing. After sizing, fill up 
with plaster of Paris, made into a thin paste with water, 
all nail-holes and crevices in which it has been found 
impracticable to insert slips of wood. 

Combined Stains and Varnish. —With a view to 
simplifying the process, varnish makers have put 
upon the market combined stains and varnish. These 
stains claim to give tones varying from light oak to 
dark walnut ; the latter colour is gained by giving suc¬ 
cessive coats. Their use is not strongly recommended, 
except where the lighter tones have been chosen, and 
then the work is given a finishing coat of good o*ik 
varnish to equalise it in appearance and body. 

For a wax-polished floor it is only necessary to stain, 
and then when dry, wax-polish in accordance with the 
instructions given in the chapter devoted to that 
subject 

The same remarks apply to oil finishing, except that 
it will be understood that the same care is not neces¬ 
sary as with furniture. Indeed, on a floor it is useless 
to get polish with oilj which is useful to enrich the 
colour of the stain, and that is all, 

A very useful etiin may be made by thinning or¬ 
dinary paint with turpentine. Of course the turpentine 
causes the paint to dry flat or dead, but a coat of varnish 
will soon alter this. 

Decorative Borders .—Some rooms may be improved 
in appearance by a decorative border, as shown in the 
suggestive illustrations (Fig. 9), These borders need not 
be elaborate in design; simple yet bold patterns give 
the better general effect—oa the same principle that the 
carpet designer does not rely so much on the elaboration 
of detail as on the careful selection and blending of 
colours. 

Presuming that the floor margin has been stained 
brown and the inner edge left cut dean, mark out the 
portion it is intended to decorate. The 
this may be pine, sat'mwooA, ox \\^A 
colours selected for the staneA ^ 
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contrast, such as rosewood, black or brown. Stencil- 
plates may be bought, or they may be cut out of paper- 
hanger's lining paper, care being taken to cut them 



Fig, £h—Suggestions for Border Ornaments for Floor. 


clean and sharp, and to leave in sufficient tie-pieces or 
break lines to hold the stencil intact Give the paper 
stencil-plates a coat of linseed o\Y to svwd 

*"*&erve them* 
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Mix the stencil paint to the colour decided upon and 
the consistency of stiff paste; take tip a little of this 
with a stencil-brush, Fig. 10, which is specially made 
for the purpose* and spread it on a slate or smooth piece 
of board, then stipple it through the stencil-plate* If 
care is taken to keep the stencil-plate motionless on 
the work during the process of applying the paint, and 
the brush has not been charged with too much at a time, 
the pattern should be clearly and sharply imprinted on 
the floor. 

Should the imitation of tiles be attempted, mark 
them out to correspond with the boards—that is, with 
boards 7 in, wide set out the tiles 7 in. square—and these 



Fig. 10.—Stencil Brush. 

may be subdivided at pleasure* The reason for this 
precaution should be apparent; should the boards 
shrink, it certainly would not look well to see a row of 
tiles apparently cracked* 

Black or other dark colour lines of at least | in. wide 
should divide the plain from the decorated portions of a 
floor, and on the inner edge of the decoration a width of 
at least 3 in, should be stained the same colour ai the 
margin* The lines may be put in with a lining fitch or 
pencil, using the thick paint as advised for the stencils ; 
or suitable colours may be mixed with equal parts of 
French polish and spirits. Imitation tiles should be 
outlined with black or brown lines at least ^ i Kp wide. 

A glance at some printed floorcloth or linoleum will 
show how this is done. 

Finishing Processes. —All staining and decorating 
being finished, the work is then sized, care being taken 
to use the sLse only moderately hot v and to 
brash about as little as posailito to vjovSl ^ 

the colours * it is then allowed to 
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smoothed down with fine worn glass-paper; all dost is 
removed, and one or two coats of good varnish, such as 
hard oak, are laid on with a brash, starling next to the 
fireplace, as advised in staining. Whatever varnish is 
used, it should be laid on with a brush, and it may be 
noted, as in staining, that two coats thinly laid on are 
better than one applied thickly. In many cases one 
coat is all that is needed. Let the varnish stand several 
days to harden before allowing it to be walked on. 

The feet of chairs, or other portions of furniture 
resting upon the varnished surface, should be kept from 
scratching it by gluing on to them pieces of cloth or 
wash-leather. Should the varnish get scratched or show 
white marks, try the effect of wiping over with a little 
linseed oiL 
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CHAPTER XL 

STA1K3. 

Some general information on processes of staining 
wood is given in Chapter II, Tlie present cliapter will 
deal chiefly with the making of various kinds of stains. 

The following recipes apply to the staining of common 
woods to imitate the more costly 

Walnut— (a) 1 pennyworth nut-galls, 1 pennyworth 
Vandyke brown, j- lb, American potash, 1 gal. water. 
Cost, fourpence per gallon. The nut-galls should be 
crushed and mixed with the potash, and the water 
added hot- The stain may be used hot or cold, A 
little brown umber may bo included in the mixture 
if desired, (6) Mix Vandyke brown, or equal parts 
Vandyke brown and brown umber, into a thin paste 
with liquor ammonia , thin down to the required tone 
with water. It is not absolutely necessary to use 
ammonia in the walnut stain, but it is better to do so. 

The amell will soon evaporate, and it can hardly be 
objectionable if the Btain stands for a few clays before 
using it. Caustic soda or potash may be used instead of 
ammonia, but against these objections may be urged, 

(c) 1 lb* asphaltum dissolved in 1 pt. turpentine or 
coal-tar naphtha. This is useful for common work, but 
requires to be coated with brush polish or varnish 
before it will polish readily, (d) 1 gal, strong vine¬ 
gar, 1 lb, burnt umber, 4 lb, rose pink, 4 lb, Vandyke 
brown. Apply with brush or sponge, (e') % oz, of com¬ 
mon black privet berries, such as grow in most gardens, 
may be gathered in the winter season ; 4 pL solution 4 
ammonia. Applied to \fme Vo 

varnished, this is said to give a 

hard to detect from real walnut* ^ 

F 
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such as floor-margins, use ordinary glue-size, coloured 
by the addition of brown umber and a very little black 
or red. This should be applied with a brush, and then 
well rubbed in with a piece of rag. One or more coats 
may be given, according to the tone required. When 
dry, smooth down with fine glass-paper before applying 
the varntsk (jjr) When the staining of floors first came 
into vogue, the stain largely adopted was a solution 
of 1 oz. permanganate of pota-h to a quart of water. 
Though purple, this dries a rich brown colour when 
laid, and has the merit of imitating no particular wood, 
but gives a colour that harmonises with most, carpets. 
(For further information on staining floors see Chapter X.) 
(A) 2 ozs. Vandyke brown, 2 ozs. American potash, 1 oz. 
bichromate of potash, a piece of soda the size of a walnut, 
the same amount of sulphate of copper, a small piece of 
sulphate of iron, 2 ozs. nitric acid, and 1 gallon of water. 
Boil the water, brown, bichromate, soda, and sulphates 
until melted and well mixed. Then add the American 
potash, which mu-st be first put in a little water, other¬ 
wise it will effervesce over the sides of the pot. When 
lukewarm add the acid, (i) Extract of walnut is now 
looked upon as an old-time method, owing partly to the 
difficulty of obtaining the green walnuts when out of 
season. Something always at hand is preferred. The 
extract can easily be made by bruising the walnuts 
and adding common washing soda and hot water. 
O') Ordinary white wood can be given the appearance 
of black walnut by first thoroughly drying the w^ood, 
and w T hea warmed, coating it two or three times with 
fl strong solution of walnut peel. The wood thus 
treated is washed over when nearly dry with a solu¬ 
tion of bichromate of potash, one part in five parts of 
boiling water. When thoroughly dried, rub and polish. 

Oak.—(a) Wipe over wdth crushed asphaltum dis- 
solved in turpentine ({ lb. to the pint), (b) Take some 
brown umber, mix into a thin ps&te with, liojmt am* 
monk, then thin out with water tiW tW 
m geiinotj. (c) One of the simplest 
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deal and obtaining the dull polish seen on very dark 
oak is to stain it and then varnish with flatting varnish 
as follows:—First see that the work is entirely free 
from glue, grease, and rough places, and then stain twice 
with dark oak stain, softening down between each coat, 
before the stain dries, with a soft brush, called a badger, 
which will take out brush marks left in staining. This 
must he done thoroughly and quickly, as any touching 
up is almost sure to show* When the stain is dry, rub 
it down with a piece of canvas, not glassqMiper, which is 
very liable to leave white marks. The canvas can begot 
more easily into the hollows of columns and mouldings. 
In all stained work, the less glass-paper used, even in 
preparing the work, the better. In no case may the 
paper be used across the grain, as it is sure to show. 
Coat twice with best dear size, rubbing down between 
each coat as explained for staining. If the work is var¬ 
nished with good flatting varnish, and then hard rubbed 
with a soft mg or piece of silk, the surface should have 
a nice doll gloss. (</) The following mixture allows of 
great latitude in shade as well as in actual colour, 
according to the quantity of "water:—Vandyke brown 
mixed with liquor ammonia, and then diluted with 
water, a little Bismarck brown being added to give the 
reddish tint required, (e) Another good stain may bo 
made by dissolving bichromate of imtash in water. By 
modifying this with Vandyke brown or Stephens* walnut 
stain, almost any required shade of brown may be ob¬ 
tained. Alone it gives rather too much of an orange 
hue, so some persons prefer to add a little walnut stain, 
which removes the reddish cast or harshness. It is easy 
to give several applications if one is not strong enough. 
Apply the stain with a brush, and allow it to turn 
colour by action of light and air. This stain is useful 
for a variety of purposes, thus: Light oak may be 
made to match brown or pollard oak \ common bay- 
wood to match superior mahogany * and catnmcixv vaa*- 
hogany to represent olA SpaxuaV. 
rule mo be laid down as to "WYyAtaex 
f 2 
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previously oiled or not. Some claim that if it is not 
oiled the stain will strike deeper; on the other hand, 
experience proves that if the work is oiled first the stain 
is more evenly distributed* and that the grain does not 
rise to the same extent; but it should be well rubbed 
in, not left merely on the top of the oil* Permanganate 
of potash may be used instead of bichromate of potash 
(see Stains for Walnut* p- 81), (f) Yellow pine can 

be stained to resemble oak in colour by very simple 
means, but if it is intended that the figure should also 
be Imitated, this will be found a more difficult task, A 
rich dark colour can he gained by dissolving 2 lbs. of 
patent size in 1 pt. of water, adding some brown umber to 
give a brown shade, applying while still hot with a 
brush, and wiping off all surplus with a piece of rag. 
When dry, smooth down with a piece of canvas or coarse 
rag, and fill up all nail-boles, etc., with stopping coloured 
to match ; then to gain the rich brown colour, wipe 
over with a solution of l lb. of asphaltum in 1 pt. 
of turps. Allow this to stand till the next day to 
harden, then varnish with church oak varnish of good 
quality, (gr) Should it be desired to imitate the figure 
or grain of oak as well as the colour, satisfactory results 
may be obtained by using size and yellow ochre instead 
o f u mber. Pass a steel grai ning-comb ov er th e asphal t urn 
when nearly set, and w ipe clean a few light places with a 
piece of rag slightly wet with turps and held in position 
over the thumb of the right hand. The “ sap J] marks 
will be concealed if they are coated at least twice 
with the size and colour. In either ease experiment on 
a few odd pieces of similar wood previous to attempting 
the actual work, (A) A much-admired orange-yellow 
tone may be imparted to oak by rubbing it with a mixture 
of about 3 qzk. of tallow and $ oz, of wax, with 1 pt. of 
oil of turpentine. Mix by heating together and stirring. 
This is used in a warm room, when the wood acquires 
a dull polish It is coated after an \\mx with thin polish * 
re /tenting the coating of polish to improve wwA 

brilliancy of the tone. 
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Dark Oak . — (a) Take Vandyke brown £Ib., ammonia 
k pt>, and mix with water, (b) Mix 2 ozs. of pearl- 
ash and 2 ozs. American potash in a quart of hot 
water, and apply to the parts to be stained, (c) 2 ozs. 
Vandyke brown, 1 pi liquid ammonia, 1 oz. bichromate 
of potash. A tinge of red in the potash or varnish will 
improve these, (d) Two pennyworth of Vandyke brown 
in oil, £ pint of terebine, | pint of turpentine, and J pt, of 
keroame or paraffin oil. Mix well, and try on a piece 
of planed deal, first laying it on thinly with a piece of 
sponge or old felt. If too dark, add more paraffin. 

This stain may be brightened by using more or less of 
raw sienna, also ground in oil, instead of all Vandyke, 
thinning sis required with paraffin oil. By some it is 
used largely for trade purposes, being cheap, easily and 
quickly applied, having a nice appearance, and leaving 
the work with a smooth surface ready for polishing or 
varnishing, (c) 4 ozs. American potash, 4 ozs. Vandyke 
brown. The potash must first be dissolved in a little 
water. Boil the brown in a gallon of water, and while 
hot add the potash. (/) A cheap substitute for dark oak 
stain can be obtained by thinning down with turpentine 
good Brunswick black to the shade required; but 
unless one thoroughly knows the nature of these 
m atcrials, this pi an had be tter not he adopted, I m i tat i on 
antiques are thus treated, and finished by wax polishing. 

Maple, — (a) Yellow pine, simply varnished witli two 
or three coats of copal, or sized twice and varnished 
once, will be as near the tone of maple as can be got 
without painting and graining. 

Mahogany, —(a) Common work, such as kitchen 
tables, chairs, etc., is generally wiped over with glue- 
size heavily stained with Venetian red ; the desired 
tone being brought up by maims of coloured polish and 
varnish. (6) For better class work it is better to wipe 
over first with a weak w*alnut stain, then a mahogany 
stain, which may be made by sst 

a little Bismarck brown. Thva ^ 

ajent f and as much as wi\\ stand on a ^ ^ 
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pint of polish probably sufficient for general use, though 
more or less may be added according to the intensity 
desired. Strain through muslin before using, (c) A 
French plan is to first rub the surface with diluted 
nitric acid, to prepare it For the materials subsequently 
applied ; it is afterwards treated with several applica¬ 
tions of a filtered solution of 1J oz. dragon's blood dis¬ 
solved in 1 pt. methylated spirit, to which has been 
added ^oz. carbonate of soda, (d) A light brown 
mahogany colour may he given by means of ^ lb. madder, 
and } lb, fustic, to 1 gal of water applied hot. (e) 
Roil ^ lb. of madder and 2ozs, of logwood chips in 1 gal, 
of water and brush well over the work while hot. When 
dry, go over the whole with a solution of pearlash— 
2 drachms to a quart of water. (/) Another cheap 
mahogany stain is this: Put 2 ozs. of bruised dragon’s 
blood in a bottle with a quart of turpentine, and stand 
in a warm place ; shake frequently, and when dissolved 
apply the mixture to the work, (*/) To stain common, 
bay wood to resemble mahogany, wipe over with red 
oil, made by soaking | lb. alkanet root in 1 pt of linseed 
oil Whilst still wet with oil, wipe over and well rub 
in a weak solution of bichromate of potash (1 qz, to I pt, 
of water); afterwards fill in, and uso red polish, (h) 
Wipe over with a weak walnut stain, and let this dry, 
then use red oil and fill in, and polish with red polish. 
(0 Water strongly impregnated with common lime, 
washing soda, or carbonate of soda will give to common 
mahogany tones varying from light Spanish to dark 
rosewood. Any alkali wall darken mahogany. 

Rosewood. — (a) Stain first with a solution of 1 oz. ex¬ 
tract of logwood, 1 qt, of water ; put in the figure by the 
aid of feathers or camel hair pencils dipped in copperas 
solution or black stain; or add a little bichromate of 
potash to the hot solution of logwood and grain with 
that and a large feather cut so that it will make three or 
four streaks at once. Rosewood gram ewa easily 

imitated. (If) First coat with s 

figure can then be put in with a ecaaW twit ol 
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or a sponge dipped in black stain or black polish, (r) 
i lb* cam-wood, 2 ozs, red sand era, 4 ozs. extract of log¬ 
wood, I oz. aquafortis, 1 qt. water. This gives a blight 
red ground. Put in the figure with copperas solution or 
black stain, and tone down with asphaltum dissolved in 
turps, (d) fn a bottle mix j U>. of extract of logwood, 

1 oz, salts of tartar, and 1 pt, of water ; in another 
bottle put 1 lb. of old iron in small pieces and 1 pt. of 
vinegar; after standing twenty-four hours it will be 
ready for use. To 1 pt of varnish, add J lb* of finely 
powdered rose-pink Stain the wood with two coats of 
the logwood, allowing the first to become nearly dry 
before applying the second, A piece of rattan cane, 
sharpened at one end to a wedge shape and pounded so 
as to separate the fibres, will form a good brush. Dip 
this in the vinegar and with it form the grain, after 
which give the work a coat of the varnish and rose- 
pink. When staining, study the natural wood and 
imitate it as nearly as possible. The above materials 
skilfully applied to any common wood will make it re¬ 
semble rosewood so nearly that it will be difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish the difference, (e) Boil 1 lb. of logwood in 1 gal, 
of water, add a double handful of green walnut shells* 
boil the whole again, strain the liquor, and add to it I pt, 
of the best vinegar. It is then ready for use. Apply it 
boiling hot, and when the wood is dry, form red veins 
in imitation of the grain of rosewood with a brush dipped 
in the following solution : Nitric acid, 1 pt.; metallic 
tin, 1 oz.; sal-ammoniac, 1 oz. Mix, and set aside to 
dissolve, occasionally shaking, 

Ebony.—{a) The usual method is to first coat the 
w t gch1 with a solution of 2 ozs, logwood extract, l$oz, 
copperas, 1 qt water; add a dash of China blue or 
indigo; boil in an iron pot; apply hot; give several 
coats; then one or more coats of vinegar, in h pt of 
which has been steeped 2 ozs. steel filings or rusty nails, 

(&) 1 gal* vinegar, 2 lbs, extract of 

copperas, J lb. China Uue, '1 ozs. \w ^ 

iron }X)t till dissolved, then add v 
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by uteri filings and vinegar (e) 8 oza gall-apple, 3 02 a. 
logwood extract, 2 02a. vitriol, 2 023, verdigris, 1 gal 
water, § pL mm point ion, {J) J IK logwood, 3 qts, 
water, 1 02 . pearlaab, Apply hot. Then take I IK log¬ 
wood, boil in 2 qts* water, add A 02 , each of verdigris 
and copperas, and | pt iron solution. These stains 
form a foundation only. The blackness is intensified by 
means of black “filling in” and the use of Frankfort 
Mack or gas black in the polish, (e) A recipe used by 
furniture manufacturers: Logwood chips, 8 02 s,; copperas, 

| or* Boll the logwood in 1 gal. of water for half an 
hour, and add the copperas. Apply hot, giving two or 
throe touts. In varnishing eboniaed w'oocl, a little black 
must bo added or the varnish will give a brown shade, 
(/) To import to pine, or any similar wood, a perfectly 
jot Mack surface, either bright or dull, mix some black 
with ordinary glue-size and apply to the wood. The 
mixture ads both as filling and stain. If the grain 
rises paper it down. When smoothing down any black 
wood, me a little linseed oil on the face of the gloss- 
pa peuv For the polishing medium use white polish and 
gas block mixed, finishing off with clear polish without 
the Mack. But pine is not a good w r ood to chemise, 
(p) The French black stain is sold by most veneer 
merchants, and gum merchants at Is, per pint. It 
is not advisable to uso it before polishing, as it con¬ 
tains free acid or salt, which is unfavourable for j>olish- 
lug and raises the grain. A stiitable black stain for 
wood can be obtained at any oilman's. The ebony stains 
in general vise are suitable for most woods. (A) For 
a very twtr&n* black* use black enamel upon a coat¬ 
ing of fiat Mack [mint. A less brilliant surface would 
probably look the Ix^st, for which ebouise and then 
French polish. 

The following recipes apply to darkening or im¬ 
proving the appearance of inferior woods 

This is the best method* though gener- 
*f(r it it im\i only for oak and mahogany* to 

Armt m njifitamnet of age or ewtWUcd » ^*| 
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shutting them up for a time in an air-tight cupboard 
or box, on the bottom of which have been placed 
dishes of liquor ammonia; ^ pt. is generally sufficient 
for a box 9 ft. long, (i ft. high, 3 ft. G in. wide. It is a 
good plan to have a few squares of glass inserted, through 
which tho action of the fumes can be watched. A well- 
made packing case will do, with strong brown paper 
pasted over the joints. This process will give shades 
varying from light olive to deep brown. Its chief 
advantage is that it does not raise the grain. 

To test whether any kind of wood can be darkened by 
fumigation, take a piece freshly planed up on one side, 
take the stopper out of the ammonia bottle, and lay the 
wood over the mouth. The vapour of course will ho 
strong, and if the wood can be darkened it will very 
soon show a patch of altered colour. A small bit of 
wood will do, anything large enough to cover the 
bottled mouth. On a larger scale you can try by pour¬ 
ing some of the ammonia into a cup and covering the 
top in a similar way. 

For fumigation to be effective, it is, of course, 
necessary for the woodwork to be perfectly free from 
grease or marks of handling. Should you be unable to 
procure a case large enough to hold tho wood, a small 
spare room may be made to serve the purpose if the 
precaution is taken to paste paper over any openings 
such as the fireplace. Fumigated oak is generally 
finished by wax polishing, but there is no reason beyond 
custom why it may not be French polished or varnished. 
Some kinds of oak are not susceptible to ammonia 
vapour. It is not always convenient to adopt fumiga¬ 
tion when a like result can be gained by other means. 

Aniline dyes are useful for staining in self-colours, 
and these are generally used for decorative purposes* 
such as inlays. Fancy furniture and knick-knacks 
possess an individuality when thus treated, which is pre¬ 
ferred to imitating auy particular 

The folio wing recipes are "\w 
to decorative and imitative — 
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Satin-wood, — I qt. spirits, 3 ozs* ground turmeric, 
I i oz. gamboge. 

Rich Purple or Chocolate* — \ lh, madder, J lb. fustic, 
\ lb. dragout blood, l oz* common soda, dissolved in 
3 pts* of spirits 

Purple .— 1 lb, logwood chips, J lb. pearla-h, 2 ozs, 
indigo, 3 qts* water. Boil the logwood till the full 
b tre ii gt h is gai nc d. A ppl y hot or co Id * 

Grey . —Maple may be stained a green-grey colour by 
using copperas in water or vinegar* 

Green.— (a) A verdigris dissolved in hot vinegar, or the 
crystals of verdigris in hot water. A little indigo may 
be added, and two or three applications may be neces¬ 
sary, The proportions may be varied to obtain the 
desired tint* But the aniline dyes, as sold in packets or 
tubes for a few pence, will be found to meet all require¬ 
ments, if only a small quantity—say a quart—is needed, 
especially if a little vinegar is added as directed. These 
dyes are often preferable, owing to the facilities for 
getting various shades. For instance, if the green is too 
bright, it is easy to add a little of the blue or black dye. 
It will l>e well to bear in mind that the hotter these 
stains are applied, the more deeply will they strike in, 
(i h ) Sponge the wood over with a decoction of turmeric, 
followed by one of Prussian blue* 

Olive Green *—An olive-green colour, much in vogue 
in America for small tables, etc,, is obtained by giving 
two coats of green stain and one of black; or the work 
might be stained green, and a black filling-in used. 

Bl ue <— Indigo dissolved in dilute sulphuric acid, 
adding a little whiting to modify, or washing blue or 
China blue dissolved in vinegar* 

JJrotm* —Vandyke brown J lb,, a pennyworth of 
burnt sienna, and l lb. of washing soda. Add 2 qt. of 
water and boil for twenty minutes. This stain costs 
only sixpence for 2 quarts, is very strong, and will 
stain in imitation of light oak, dark oak^ or walnut, 
according to the number of coats that ate avvYwh 
JW/om — (a) A great deal ot the ■yeWow 
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wood is obtained by staining and sizing at one operation. 
Yellow ochre or lemon chrome is mixed with the patent 
or glue size. This is applied warm with a brush, the 
surplus being wiped off with a 'piece of mg. When 
dry, mb smooth with fine glasspaper, and finish with 
spirit or oil varnish. (/>) Mix raw sienna with water 
and dissolve a little size in this mixture. Then, with a 
piece of sponge, take a portion of size and sienna, and 
rub it into the work to be stained until it is evenly 
coated, rubbing it nearly dry as yon go. When dry, 
varnish with hard drying church oak varnish, (c) Apply 
a decoction of cochineal in water— say, 2 oza. powdered 
cochineal boiled in If pfc, of water for two and a half to 
three hours. When this is quite dry, go over the wood 
with a solution made up of If pt. of water in which l oz. 
of chloride of tin and £ oz. of tartaric acid have been 
dissolved, (tf) Another stain is made of turmeric dis¬ 
solved in hot water or in methylated spirit The colour 
can he varied by increasing or decreasing the quantity 
of turmeric, (e) Half an ounce of nitric acid diluted 
with lj oz, distilled or rain water. This will turn the 
wood yellow; if too dark, add more water, (f) The 
application of a decoction of yellow dye wood, or a 
solution of picric acid, or aniline yellow dissolved in 
varnish, (p) Dissolve common washing soda in boiling 
water, and add either yellow ochre or chrome yellow, 
whichever colour is preferred, (k) Barberry roots and 
twigs boiled in water will form a cheap yellow stain for 
wood when applied hot. 

Cherry.—(a) 51 ix together, by stirring, 1 qt of spirits 
of turpentine, 1 pi of varnish, and 1 lb. of dry burnt 
sienna; apply with a brush, and after it has been on 
about five minutes wipe it off with mgs. This stain 
takes about twelve hours to dry. (/>) The following is a 
cheap cherry stain:—Take 3 ozs.of Bismarck brown, and 
dissolve in 1 gal. of boiling water. Add 1 gill of vine¬ 
gar, to set the colour and prevent 
until cold, when it mil be tm\y tet 
cherry stain is inode by boiling \ lb. cA 
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in ] gal of water, to which has been added \ 02 . of 
concentrated (potash) ley. Evaporation over a gentle 
heat will give darker shades. 

Many more recipes might he given, hut any reader 
acquainted with the colour scale will readily perceive 
that a vast range of colour, or tones can be gained by 
combination. Quantities are omitted in several cases, 
for the simple reason that any convenient quantity 
can be used—if too strong, it is easy to add water; 
and it is worth while noting that curious effects are 
sometimes gained by spreading a stain of an entirely 
di lie rent colour over another. For instance, fancy 
tables stained a bright green have sometimes an over- 
glaze of black or blue. 

Whatever the colour required, it is a good plan, and 
often saves much disappointment, if, before staining the 
work, a few similar pieces of wood are first experimented 
on till the required result is attained, bearing in.mind 
that two rather weak applications are more effective 
than one strong one. The colouring is more evenly dis¬ 
tributed, consequently a patchy appearance is avoided. 

The practical French polisher does not aim at 
getting the exact tone by means of stains alone, Me 
knows how far red oil, coloured filling in, dyed polish 
and varnish, etc., will aid him. The importance of this 
fact cannot be too strongly impressed upon readers ; it 
may save much vexation when endeavouring to gain a 
particular result by means of stains alone. 

In in'aid work the veneers are usually so carefully 
selected as to render any staining unnecessary. If, 
however, it must be done, protect the inlay by first 
giving it two or three coats of thin white hard varnish. 
This must bo carefully done by means of a camel-hair 
pencil, allowing no varnish to spread on the portion to 
lie stained; then use any stain desired. When dry, do 
the polishing with white or transparent polish, taking 
no notice of the varnish on the inlays till the first body 
of polish is on. Should the varnish &taiv\ wv \w 
ridges above the polished portion, it can >ae\eve\\a<V Vj 
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means of fine glass-paper, on the face of which baa been 
applied a little linseed oiL 

The process required to stain veneers right through 
is called dyeing, but when the article is made and 
the surface of the veneer coloured afterwards the pro¬ 
cess is termed staining. For dyeing it is advisable to 
soak the veneer at least half a day in clean water - 
then take it out and allow a few hours to drain before 
inserting in the dye bath; this will cause the dye to 
penetrate more readily and be more evenly distributed. 
For staining purposes this is not necessary, as only the 
surface is acted upon* 

Previous to staining woodwork from which the paint 
has been removed by lime process, rub it down with glass- 
paper, and coat the lime-burnt portion with vinegar ; and 
when dry give it a good coat of warm glue or patent 
size ; which will make the surface non-absorbent. Mix 
equal parts of varnish and turps, and stain with burnt 
umber in oil to the desired colour. For a more yellow 
colour use raw sienna for staining. Strain before using 
and spread carefully and evenly, brushing the way of 
the grain. When dry give another coating of stain if 
desirable, and finish with one or two coats of hard 
drying church oak varnish. Or when the paint has 
been cleaned right off the wood by lime, after vinegar- 
ing it can be stained with water satin; after this two 
coats of size and one of varnish should be applied. 
Any paint brush to suit the extent of surfaces will do, 
providing that it is quite free from dust or paint, and 
that the hairs don’t come out in using. 
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CHAPTER XH. 

rit0CE88ES OF VARNISHING WOOD. 

An idea more or less prevalent among those who do 
not make the finishing of woods a business, is that 
mahogany should generally be French polished, and that 
other hard woods should either be polished in wax or 
stained and varnished. These methods have their advan¬ 
tages, though they are not always the best to follow by 
those who desire to finish some piece of woodwork quickly 
and economically, and to produce a good result without 
much trouble. For such work there is probably no 
better method than that of using shellac varnish; all 
ordinary articles up to medium-priced furniture may be 
finished in this way, provided that the wood is not 
mahogany; and even then it may be employed if the 
operator cannot manage French polishing. The ad van* 
tage of using shellac for a foundation in finishing all 
kinds of wood, both soft and hard, is principally that it 
produces an extremely hard surface when dry. As it 
dries sufficiently hard in five or six hours to admit of 
sand-papering, the work may be done expeditiously, 
Moreover, shellac so effectually seals uji the pores of 
the wood, that when applied to the resinous timbers, it 
even prevents the exudation of resin. Some years ago 
furniture finishers used shellac on open-grained woods 
without the filler, and this is done to some extent now; 
hut experience has shown that the use of paste filler 
is economical both in time and material. 

To he successful in the use of spirit varnish it is 
desirable that one should be somewhat acquainted with 
the method of French polishing, for this gives, to a great 
extend the key to success. "Untike oil 
varnish) as a rule docs not How \eve\ aitoc Ikia 
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brush. The beautiful level surface of oil varnish, as 
seen on carriage bodies, is gained by allowing the first 
coat to get perfectly dry, and then rubbing it down 
smooth by means of pumice in lump or in powder 
before applying the nest coat 

The same principle underlies the successful use of 
spirit varnish. Each successive coat should be levelled 
by the aid of fine glass-paper or the polish-rubber; 
and it will further tend to success if, before any 
varnish is applied, the pores of the wood are sealed, 
either by the aid of a coat of size or by filling in ami 
spreading over the work a few good rubbers full of 
polish. For small work the latter plan is recommended, 

Its object is twofold—it prevents the absorption of 
varnish by the unclosed pores of the wood, and keeps 
down the grain, which otherwise is apt to rise if no 
precautionary measures are taken. 
w A custom is now gaining in public favour of finishing 
many of the small knick-knacks and fancy articles of 
furniture with enamel paints, in preference to polishing 
or varnishing. This enamelling has much to recom¬ 
mend it, for apart from the pleasing variety thus 
gained by the use of artistic colours, and the fact that 
the articles can be made out of commoner, and conse¬ 
quently cheaper, woods, the enamel is easy of applica¬ 
tion, thus rendering it of service alike in the finishing 
of new goods and the renovation of old goods, in many 
cases giving the latter a new lease of life. The foundation 
of some of these enamels is spirit varnish, carefully mixed 
and blended with some dry pigment of the required 
shade. Before their use it is advisable to give new 
work a coat of size, but no other preparation is needed, 
not even levelling down by means of the polish-rubber. 
Moreover, some goods may be given a pi easing finish by 
thinning out the last coat by the addition of a little 
methylated spirit or linseed-oil, which will give a semi- 
Jiistrous or egg-shell finish th&X wA ttasro ^ 
inequalities of tire woodwork to ^ ^ 

bright finish would. 
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Brodioi for applying spirit varnish, whether dear 
or in the form of enamels, should be camel-hair of the 
kind known as gilders' mops (Fig. 1IX These are strongly 
recommended, as the majority are far superior to those 
inserted in wood handles, whether round or flat Those 
in tin should also be avoided unless they can be washed 
out in methylated spirit and put aside when not in 
u*e. For domestic purposes the varnish should be 
kept in a large-mouthed glass bottle, with the brush 
tended from the cork (Fig. 12). This keeps it always 
at hand and in fit condition. Glass or earthenware 



Fig. 11.—Gilder^ Mop. 


jars only should be used. Varn ish contai ni n g shellac has 
a sort of corrosive action on tin, causing the varnish to 
turn dark-coloured and to smell disagreeably. 

When only a small quantity of varnish is required, 
it is probable that the cost of gums, etc., would really 
cause it to be too expensive to make. Those who make 
a speciality of varnish making have the pick of the 
market, con pled with an extensive experience of the 
nature of the materials and requirements of their 
customers, and they can turn out a superior varnish, 
and in most cases can sell it at a less cost than it can 
be made at home. 

Manufacturers claim that varnish should be used 
just us it is sold. While it h true that it is a mistake 
to add anytidng to the finer grades of varnish, the poor 
qualities lire often too thick to work freely without 
diluting. If, therefore, it is necessary, add tarpontine 
until the varnish spreads freely mtb a £Xc\\. hStaa 
vanishing f tho work should be bud imde aX \e»aX 
t u ontyfour hours, by which time the coaX 
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although if too much varnish has been used, it will be 
necessary to give the work more time before applying 
the next coat A coat of varnish over one that is not 
perfectly hard will almost invariably result in “ sweat¬ 
ing,” which will necessitate scraping the work and re¬ 
commencing the job from the beginning; although if 
the sweating is only of a mild nature, an application of 
pumice-stone and water may remove it. 

There are two varieties of shellac gum—orange and 
white. They may be bought dissolved in spirits of wine 



Fig. 12.“Household Yarnish Jar . 


ready for use, and also dry in the shell-like lacs. If 
purchased in the lac, to prepare for use, dissolve Ei lbs. 
of the white or 2 lbs, of the orange shellac in i gal of 
spirits of wine. The white shellac costs more than the 
orange, hut it produces a cleaner and neater job when 
it is desired to give a light finish. It is used for making 
transparent polish and varnish, such as that used on 
light-coloured goods and inlay a, \N Wv 
in flakes, like the orange, Wt \a m tW A 
twisted sticks, and being kept \n &tock 
o 
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will naturally be damp, Therefore uke the precauti >« 
lo crash the gum veil, aad tprcad it out in i wane room 
to dry f**fare adding the spirits. 11 the shellac solution 
becomes too thick in consequence of the era [^ration of 
the spirit, it tony he reduced to the required consistency 
by adding more and agitating the mixture— preferably 
In a warn place, *Soznelimea methylated spirit b used 
instead of (Hire alcohol, but the smell is so objectionable 
to those at work with it that it is not generally used m 
fimt^cUss work* 

The components of varnish vary, and the price 
obtainable for the job, whether common or best work, is 
an important factor in determining the quality* Shellac 
generally forms the basis, and little else in the way of 
materials can be used when really good work ha* to l*e 
done. The addition of 2 ozs. of resin to a pint of French 
j ml is h makes a varnish that will suit for common work; 
the addition of gum benzoin instead of resin will suit 
for beat work* 

Varnish should always be applied in a warm room 
free from dust Varnished work is greatly improved by 
the levelling-down process previously mentioned. For 
this process the polish-rubber is required to be soft and 
pliable, with rag covering, and a Hat face free from 
creases* When a coat of varnish is half dry—say, in 
ten minutes— rub lightly in the way usual when French 
polishing with the rubber charged with half polish and 
half spirits, adding more spirits as required. It will 
further tend to improve if, when rubbing down the last 
coat, a few drops of glaze are added to the rubber. 

When stained and thoroughly dry, the work is in a 
condition to receive the first coat of varnish. It is of 
Importance that the work shall be in a perfectly dry 
londitum, and this can readily be ascertained by noticing 
tlio uniformly dead appearance it presents, especially at 
the corners and angles* All woods may have shellac for 
a ih'*b coat 0 / varnish. Birch, maple* and poplar may 
rmtlily bo stained to imitate cherry* ^ 

iitUng ; hut oak, ash, wainut > etc,, ate "wV&v 
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a filler to close the pores of the wood. When all the 
filler has been, thoroughly removed, clean the work 
down with cot ton-waste, and it is then ready to receive 
the first coat of shellac. Where filling is not used, 
the shellac is applied after the work is sand papered 
and stained. 

The application of the shellac is often difficult to the 
beginner, although to the experienced hand it is perhaps 
the most pleasant part of the job, because its results are 
always the same. The object is to apply the shellac 
uniformly over the surface ; and this to an inexperienced 
hand is not easy, because the spirit evaporates quickly, 
and he is likely to go over the same ground twice, pro¬ 
ducing objectionable laps and unevenness. 

If the vrork consists of panelling, the panels should 
be done first and the stiles and rails afterwards, finish¬ 
ing with the mouldings. The size of brushes used will 
depend upon the class of work under treatment, but 
comparatively small brushes will answer best in most 
cases. It is of importance to remember that the shellac 
must always be laid on with the grain of the wood, and 
when the brush is handled quickly and iu a workmanlike 
manner the difficulties will not be great. It should also 
be borne in mind that the warmer a room is the quicker 
will the spirit evaporate and the coating of shellac harden. 

After the coat of shellac has been on, say, six hours, 
it should be glass-papered to render the surface perfectly 
level. Use a thin glass-paper of a fine grade ; divide a 
sheet into four equal parts, and place the ends of a piece 
over the little finger and thumb. Hub fairly hard, but 
go very lightly over edges and mouldings, taking care not 
to cut through the varnish on protruding parts and 
edges. To reach corners, fold a piece of glass-paper 
into a triangle, moistening the paper if necessary. New 
glass-paper often scratches unevenly, and it is advisable 
to rub two pieces together to remove grit, 
doth may be used in very fine wovY 
paper. This can be obtained at any 
shop. Old cloth answers, and thftWu 

a 2 rv v>* >VS 
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Having been thoroughly dusted off, Ibo work is now 
ready for a second coat of shellac. This will be applied 
exactly in the same way as the first* and then, after 
glass-papering, it will be ready to receive the first coat 
of varnish* The varnishing done on this foundation 
may be of any quality* from cheap one-coat work up to 
a piano finish* If one coat only is to be used, a varnish 
should be employed that will dry with a good gloss* 
As a rule, two coata of varnish will be required, and 
the method of application will probably be the same 
whatever number of coats are given, 
f To apply varnish properly requires a good deal of 
practice, and it is impossible to lay down rules that 
shall govern the process. The inexperienced almost 
invariably apply too much varnish, the inevitable result 
being that the work cracks—an effect that destroys all 
pretensions to a good job* The following are given 
merely as hints; Dip the brush well into the varnish 
and Jay it on across the grain, commencing at the least 
exposed portions of the wmk, bo that in case it has to 
be handled the more prominent parts may not be marred. 
The varnish can should be provided with a wire or bar 
soldered across the middle of the mouth* Dip the brush 
as may be required, wipe it off on this bar, and lay off on 
the work as before* Stab the brush well into angles and 
corners. When the whole surface has been roughly 
covered, wipe the brush again on the bar, removing all 
the varnish possible ; then lay off the work with the 
grain of the wood, draw the brush backwards and 
forwards, and wipe it again if necessary* Repeat this 
operation until a perfectly level surface is obtained* If 
there are grooves or depressions in the work they will 
retain more varnish than the plain surface, and to 
prevent the surplus running dow r n, the brush must' 
stabbed in and drawn out towards the main surface. 
It will be understood that the last coat of varnl 4 
introduced will make a very good job if the underneath 
coats of varnish and shellac respectively have been 
treated carefully in the manner descnbeiL 
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The process of rubbing down with, pumice-stone is 
only applied when an extra fine finish is required, and 
in that case after the surface has been cleaned off the 
final operation of cleaning the work is proceeded with. 
Dip a small paint-brush in rubbing-oil thinned down with 
either petroleum or benzine (tbe finest grades obtainable 
should be used), and lightly paint over any mouldings, 
carvings, etc. Then go over the surface with a small 
cotton rag dipped in the oil, and rub off all with a 
dry rag, using also a clean brush to clean out the oil 
from the lines, carvings, eta ; and take care that all the 
oil is removed, Then take a soft rag moistened with 
alcohol, and go lightly over the whole work, As varnish 
will dissolve in alcohol, care must be taken to do this 
very lightly and quickly. 

Where a fine finish is required, the best results are 
obtained by rubbing down each successive coat of var¬ 
nish as it dries, and in that case a varnish that admits of 
rubbing must be used. When the first coat is thoroughly 
hard, take a piece of hair-cloth or worn sand-paper and 
lightly rub down the surface* Bub with the grain of 
the wood, and take care not to tear the varnish nor 
wear it through* Then clean the surface off thoroughly 
with the dusting-brush, and proceed to the second coat. 
Apply the second somewhat more heavily than the first 
coat, but take great care not to work up the under coat 
The second coat will require thirty hours before a third 
is applied. If more than three coats are to be given, the 
thickness of each coat must be reduced accordingly. 
Between each coat of varnish a rubbing should bo 
given as described, and for the best class of work the 
final coat may also be rubbed, but in a different 
manner. For this purpose a cotton or woollen rag 
is used, or a piece of felt. This is dipped into finely- 
powdered pumice-stone, and the rubbing is done lightly 
backwards and forwards with tbe grain of the wood. 
The most convenient plan \% to 
jminice-atoue in a small can qt b&mccx vnv'Ow 
uml to puss the hand over the, vtovh 




uptofpt iAci zhm wdl ribbed (L;wa with 

* diamoiii i-wilwr 

&*a* *rf w*>rk aeed the £saZ erAtt of Ttrnish 

to b* pofpduvi Th» is* •v>o« iri follows:—a EttJe 
pvwd*rtd /**&*» *tot* od a damp *ad rail the mk 
fi^tlj with the fdim of die hazd rtcknrdi aad fwr- 
irfcHu, adding a little water if ser^aary, cnaiisinjig tie 
fmhbtag oatii tie iiwfaee it qtiit* dr j, The vaninh will 
pf wd 4 t my 1 wttrr^ji add lien tie work 

may he cleared with petroietnn. Drop rroty black 
may t* with advantage matead of rutten^toae. 
The work u often potubed with the fofiowmg wash 
r/r iU eqnivafeTtl: raw fimseed oil 1 qt, vinegar 1 pc, 
alcohol 1 ye, liquor ammonia 1 pt 

Bpirit varnishes a/e the only ones which properly 
admit of lining coloured. Often the retina tbemsd re 3 
will give the varnish a natural tint of yellow, brown* or 
n*!; in fact, pore colourless resin v&mUbes are only 
obtainable by carefully selecting the materials for solu* 
lions, or by objecting them to preliminary bleaching. 

Of the resins which are most frequently used to 
colour varnishes, dragon's blood and gamboge are the 
pffrld(jah Dye wood extracts also play a considerable 
fmrt in the colouring of varnishes, and aniline dyes are 
still more largely u«ed* When shellac varnishes are 
Intended to bo coloured with aniline, bleached lac only 
should be employed* The aniline colour dissolved in 
alcohol is added to the varnish after the latter has been 
prepared! and till product should be warmed if necessary 
In ns fml any excess of alcohol introduced with the aniline. 
Picric arid gives a beautiful yellow colour, which ma$ 
bn turned Into a flue green by the addition of iodine 
giwu. Tim two colouring materials in this case should 
b(i added us nojaimtu solutions. A good bine colour may 
In* ohtnttunl ivi111 prusaiato ot iron tree tmw 
nthf n tfivvti mill iirotuio of copper. K wtsVMfc <o\ 
(if n uti with gamboge givua ^\tiw\ AvwAv* 
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of green, and with carmine or dragon’s blood a violet. 
Coloured varnishes should be applied very quickly, in 
order to give a uniform tint. For application to polished 
surfaces, such as gla&s, wood, china, or metal, the ad¬ 
dition of i per cent, of borax is an advantage. 

Where varnishes and lacquers are required to be 
made by the aid of hmt, or where large quantities are 
wanted, special plant and arrangements are necessary, 
but these cannot be treated of here. The following 
remarks apply to those varnishes and lacquers which can 
he made without the aid of heat, and where the quan¬ 
tity to t>e made at a time does not exceed the require¬ 
ments of a moderate consumption. In making varnishes 
and lacquers of all kinds, care should he taken in every 
case to see that the spirit is of full strength, the resins 
free from moisture and all foreign matter; and where 
the finer sorts of varnishes are to be made, to see, also, 
that the resins are all picked The resins should be 
small and, if possible, coarsely powdered, as large 
pieces take a long time to dissolve; while small pieces 
or powder get into a cohesive mass, in which state it 
is almost impossible to effect solution. 

To effect speedy solution of the resins various plans 
are resorted to, such as constant agitation, with occa¬ 
sional immersion m hot water when the varnish or 
lacquer is being made in small quantity In a glass bottle, 
or by rolling jars or tins when the varnish is being made 
in quantities of two or three gallons, or by using casks 
turned by mechanical means where the required quan¬ 
tity is larger still. It may be convenient in the case of 
turpentine varnishes, which do not evaporate so quickly, 
to make them, in wide-mouthed jars, and simply stir 
them frequently wild a stick. If the stirring rod in this 
case is provided with cross-hara like the prongs of a 
dinner fork, the mass is more effectively broken up, 
and solution consequently hastened. It is almost un¬ 
necessary to say that the utmost c&xfc vtssssw- 

Hness should he exercised m the 
as the least dust or moisture uJSasX ‘ 
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It may be difficult to get methylated spirit of a 
strength ranging from 90 to 95 per cent., and pure alcohol 
is very expensive, so it may be well here to point out 
a ready plan for rectifying commercial methylated spirit 
in small quantity. Take a large bladder, which has been 
thoroughly freed from all fatty tissue both internally 
and externally, and fill it with methylated spirit 60 over 
proof, and hang it in a warm place. The water will 
ooze through the bladder and the spirit left inside will 
be correspondingly strengthened. 
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CHAPTER XLLL 

VANISHES. 

Spirit varnishes are classified into groups as follows ; 

—(a) Alcohol and sandarach j (£} alcohol and mastic : 

(c) alcohol and copal; (d) alcohol and amber ; (e) alcohol 
and shellac j (/) alcohol and mixed resins. 

These varnishes are very quick-drying, only less 
so than ether varnishes. They may be made to vary 
greatly in quality by the addition of essential oils, 
and are mostly colourless or only very slightly coloured. 

The addition of essential oils renders the varnishes 
more durable and elastic and less liable to crack 
through exposure to the air* These varnishes are 
largely employed in the bookbinding, leather and 
paper trades, and for certain kinds of metal-work, 
as well as lor "wood varnishes. In addition to sand- 
a rack, mastic, copal, amber, and shellac, other resins 
such as anime, elemi, benzoin, gamboge,* and dragon’s 
blood are frequently used in the preparation of these 
varnishes, the two latter specially as colourants, and 
camphor also is frequently incorporated. 

Tarnishes composed of spirit and shellac arc among 
the oldest. Their natural red and yellow tints caused 
these preparations to become popular with furniture 
makers, and the introduction of bleached shellac 
completed the requirements of the trade by supply¬ 
ing a colourless preparation. Though shellac cannot 
be altogether dissolved in the spirits employed, yet a 
perfectly clear solution may generally be obtained by 
adding a little powdered lime wwd ^ 

settle. It then separates into two 
one (about throe-fourths ot t\\e w\\oV^ ^ 

t7eur, and of the cloudy residue s. \ vi ^A ^ 
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rendered fit for use by filtration* A little petroleum 
or benzine may be used for clearing the solution, but 
in that ease the cloudy layer rises to the surface, and 
none of it is recoverable by filtration* 

Shellac may be dissolved with borax if 3 parts of 
shellac and 1 of borax are added to 25 parts of water, 
and the whole is moderately heated. The solution 
thus obtained is in itself an excellent varnish. It 
may be incorporated with oil colours by rubbing out 
these with a little oil, and then mixing with the 
varnish. The mixture dries within ton or fifteen 
minutes, and should be prei>ared only as required. 

Brown spirit varnish is made of shellac, 2 lbs.; gum 
saudarach, £ lb.; methylated spirit (60 over-proof), 

1 gal. Shake until the gums are dissolved, and add 
warmed Venice turpentine,} lb. Shake unti l thoroughly 
mixed, and afterwards strain. It should be kept for 
a week or ten days previous to use. 

Another spirit varnish is made of 4 ozs. shellac; 

2 ozs. resin ; i oz, gum benzoin; k oz. gum thus; l pt 
methylated spirits, Crush the gums, pour in the spirits, 
and set aside in a warm place, frequently shaking the 
bottle. Carefully strain before using, and apply with a 
camel-hair brush. 

White furniture varnish is made of bleached shellac, 
powdered, 2 ozs. ; spirit, 1 pt* Dissolve the shellac in 
about two-thirds of the spirit, filter, then add first one- 
third of the remaining spirit, and afterwards dilute with 
the remainder. A reddish varnish may be made in the 
same manner by using orange instead of bleached lae, 
and a still darker one by the use of a very dark lac, with 
the addition of a little extract of sandal-wood. 

Black varnish is made of thin orange shellac, 3 ozs.; 
spirit, 1 pint; Venice turpentine (previously liquefied), 

^ oz. Dissolve on water-bath, then add about k oz. 
lamp-black. 

Dark varnish is made of thin orange % wra. \ 

Venice turpentine^ k oz. ; spirit, 1 \ft. tWAaa 

$ ini tiirpeutiiiQ in the alcohol on the wakoi 
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The bast white hard spirit varnish is made of fine 
picked gum tiandaiuok 2 lbs. Dissolve in methylated 
spirit, 1 gal Strain and add finest pale turpentine 
varnish, I lb. Another dearer kind is made of gum 
mastic, 2\ lbs.; stronger spirit, 1 gal. Dissolve, and add 
1 lb. finest pale turpentine varnish. 

Ether varnishes are classified into groups as follows : 
—{a) With pure ether basis; (&} with mixed basis; 

(c) with resin, chloroform, and benzine basis. These 
varnishes are generally of an exceedingly fluid character. 
They dry quickly, but they are not durable, and their 
application is therefore limited to objects which are 
not exposed to frequent cleaning or rubbing. The 
volatility of the solvents renders it necessary to keep 
ether varnishes in vessels very carefully closed. It is 
an advantage to give the articles to which these 
varnishes are to be applied a preliminary rubbing with 
oil of lavender or rosemary, after which they should he 
allowed to dry well before varnishing. The following is 
a recipe for an ether varnish. 

Take of finely powdered copal, ozs.; ether (sp. 
gr. 0725), 1 pt Dissolve the copal in the ether in a 
stoppered bottle, constantly shaking; if the copal is 
not entirely dissolved add a little more ether. Allow 
the solution to stand and settle, then deeunt into another 
bottle, and keep carefully stoppered. 

A more quickly-drying varnish, specially suitable 
for small wooden articles, maps, etc., may be made by 
dissolving as explained above Finely powdered soft 
dammar, 5 ozs. ; in ether (sp, gr. 0725), 1 pt 

A good varnish having a mixed etlmr solvent is 
made as follows:—Powdered mastic, sandarach, and 
glass, of each 2 ozs.; ether (sp. gr. 0725), { pint; alcohol, 

| pint; lavender oil, 2 ozs. Mix the alcohol and the 
ether, and then add the resins and glass; shake iu 
stoppered bottle, allow to settle, and decant The 
lavender to be added afterwards. 

Another method of making cSurk ^ ^ 

follows Select the palest v.v'as* 
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them into small pieces and tie in a hag of fine muslin. 
Suspend this in a buttle of sulphuric ether,and the copal 
gum trill gradually ooze out into the ether. When the 
gum has been digested, let the bag drain and then he put 
into another bottle of ether, which will dissolve all the 
available gum. Plenty of the gum should be used, so 
that tlie liquid will form a thick varnish, To make the 
varnish dry more slowly, and render it more elastic add 
any slow-drying essential oil, as oil of caraway, oil of 
anise, poppy, or sweet almonds ; these oils arc colourless 
in small quantities. Should it dry too slowly, add more 
ether and mix thoroughly* 

Varnish for gilded wood is made of sandarach, 
lj oz.; mastic in tears, 1J oz. ; elemi, 1 oz.; spirit, 1 pt 
The powdered resins arc placed in a still with the 
alcohol and boiled for two hours. The product of dis¬ 
tillation, about | pt, is collected. Cue third of this is 
replaced in the still and boiled for two hours more, after 
this the remaining two-thirds are placed ifi the still 
and similarly treated. The varnish thus obtained is 
very useful for protecting gilding, and allows the articles 
treated with it to be washed without injurious eftect. 
The following are some useful formulae of other varnishes 
for the same purpose made of powdered resins, dissolved 
in alcohol heated on a water-bath, turpentine being added 
if necessary<(1) Mastic in tears, 3 ozs.; sandarach 
2 ozs.; spirit, 1 pt. (2) Mastic in tears, ozs.; sanda¬ 
rach, 1| oz. ; shellac, 1 oz,; colophony, 1 oz, ; spirit, 1 pt. 
A very hard and slow drying varnish is made of: 
Mastic in tears, 2 ozs.; sandarach, 2 oza.; copal, X oz.; 
spirit, 1 pt. ; spike oil, 1J oz. All these ingredients 
may be more or less varied. The varnishes may 
be perfumed with a few drops of any aromatic 
balsam. 

Amber varnishes are usually prepared by first fusing 
the amber, then adding the other resins, next pouring 
the clarified linseed oil on the dissolved mass, and then 
diluting it with turpentine. Another way is to allow 
the amber to cool after dissolving and to \V 
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and dissolve in the water-bath! together with the other 
resins in the oils. By exposing amber varnish to the 
sunlight the quality is improved, 

Sandarach varnish is used for articles subject to fric¬ 
tion and hard use, and may be applied to wood and even 
metals. The following formulae will be found useful 
f 1} Gum sandarach, 8 ozs.; pounded mastic, 2 oza; alcohol, 

1 qt.; turpentine, 4 ozs.; pounded glass, 4 ozs* Mix and 
dissolve with frequent agitation. (2) Founded copal of 
an amber colour once liquefied, 3 oz.; gum sandarach, 

6 ozs.; mastic cleaned, 3 ozs,; clear turpentine, 2* ozs.; 
pounded glass, 4 ozs.; pure alcohol, l qt* Mix and 
dissolve with frequent agitation* 

Bright varnish for toys and small wooden articles is 
made as follows :—Sandarach, 3 ozs* ; copal, oz*; 
mastic, If oz*; best turpentine, £ pL ; powdered glass, 

2 oza*; spirit, 1 pt. Dissolve on water-bath* A more 
durable bright varnish, for articles which have to stand 
wear, is prepared by dissolving on a water-bath 1 —Picked 
sandarach, 4| ozs*; mastic in tears, 1 oz.; powdered glass, 

2 ozs*; spirit, 1 pint The varnisli may be rendered more 
fluid by the addition of 8 ozs. of liquid Venice turpentine, 
after which it should bo filtered* A very bright and 
quickly-drying varnish is made of sandarach, li oz*; 
mastic in team, 1| oz. ; copal, 1 oz.; oil of lavender, 

1 oz.; spirit, 1 pt* Slightly damp the copal with oil 
of lavender and melt it in a well-glazed vessel on a slow 
lire, then run on a cold marble slab and powder. Add 
this powder to the powdered sandarach and mastic and 
dissolve on a water-bath in the alcohol* After solution 
add the lavender oil under stirring* 

Perfumed varnishes are sometimes used, especially for 
imitation Chinese and Oriental articles* The following 
are form Like for such preparations Dissolve 011 the 
water-bath powdered 1 lb. stick lac, £ lb* of picked 
benzoin, $ lb* of stornx, and £ lb* of sandarach in 5 pts* 
of spirit. Or prepare in the same wayShellac.* 9 ozs. ^ 
mastic in tears, ozs,; \ncYeA «ia»\ vs®*- 

darnch, ozs. ■ el end, |oz* \ \ > 
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with 3 pts. of spirit; and afterwards add, tinder stirring* 
l oz. of copaiba balsam, and filter. 

Sealing-wax varnish for coating corks, etc., is made of 
good red sealing-wax, 3 Ihs.; shellac, 1 lb. Dissolve by 
agitation in 1 gal. methylated spirit. Black varnish may 
be made in the same way, and using the same pro¬ 
portions, substituting black for red sealing-wax. 

Colourless varnish is made by dissolving with gentle 
heat 8 gzs. gum s&ndaraeh and 2 ozs. Venice turpentine in 
32 ozs. alcohol. A harder varnish of a reddish tint is 
made by using 5 ozs, shellac and 1 oz. turpentine dis¬ 
solved in 32 ozs, alcohol. 

White varnish for maps, etc., is made of Canada 
balsam dissolved with a little less Venice turpentine 
and then strained. 

Clear varnishes are made as follows, the parts 
being taken by weight :—(l) Linseed oil, 50 parts; 
white lead, 3 parts ; litharge, 2 parts; umber, L part. 
Add a little vermilion. (2) Linseed oil, 100 parts j 
water, 50 parts ; litharge, 10 parts ; neutral acetate 
of lead, 1 part. Boil six or seven hours. 

Essential oil varnishes are classified into groups as 
follows :—(a) Turpentine and mastic; (&) turpentine 
and saudaracli; (c) turpentine and copal; (t£) turpen¬ 
tine and dammar ; (e) turpentine and various resins 
or mordants; (/) mixed essential oils and resin. 
These differ in many important particulars from other 
classes of varnishes. The solvent does not entirely 
disappear during the drying processes of the varnish, 
but becomes incorporated in the hard surface layer. 

In practice the only essential oils used are turpentine, 
lavender, and rosemary, the two latter only in a minor 
degree. Turpentine to be used in varnish-making 
should always be well rectified and absolutely colon r- 
less. The boiling point of the oil is 160 s 0., so the 
manufacture of varnishes in which it forms an in- 
gredient cannot be carried on at a very \\\^\ 
ture. Essential oil varnishes are notafcfta bw Xtasvt 
^ timidity, their brilliancy, and the vftvvcta 
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they dry. Turpentine is by far the best vehicle for 
dissolving resins. The incorporation of a fatty oiJ 
info i a turpentine varnish causes it to dry more slowly, 
while it increases the hardness. Varnishes made with 
essential oil only are used almost exclusively for indoor 
work in house-pain ting, and for coating articles not 
exposed to the open air, or which do not require 
much handling or cleaning. Varnishes made with a 
mixture of essential aud fixed oils are mostly em¬ 
ployed for outdoor work or other purposes where 
there is generally much wear and friction. In pre¬ 
paring this class of varnishes, the resins may be 
dissolved in cold oil, but, as this is a slow process, 
they are generally dissolved separately under the 
influence of heat, and should be allowed to cool. 
The oil is then added slowly, constantly stirring. 
The mixture is left to settle and then filtered. 

Fat varnishes are slower in drying than many 
others, but they are the most durable and hardest 
of any. They are almost always used for outdoor 
and other work requiring hard wear. In fat varnishes 
almost all resins used in varnish-making can be in¬ 
corporated, but copal and amber are those generally 
used. The choice of the oil used as a solvent is of 
prime importance. It should have been extracted 
from properly-matured seed, cold-drasvn oil being 
generally better than that obtained by heat. It 
should l>e thoroughly purified, limpid, of a pale 
colour, and free From pungent odour. It is an ad¬ 
vantage to use oil which lias had time to settle 
properly, and has been carefully drawn from the 
receptacles in which it was stored. 

Fat oil varnishes are classified in groups m follows : 
—(ti) Fixed oils and lead or zinc salts ; (b) fixed oils 
and manganese salts; (c) fixed oils and acids ; (d) fixed 
oils and copal; (r) fixed oils and amber; (f) composite 
fixed oil varnishes. 

Linseed oil is the pmm\va\ I&S &3 *5\ ^\\\\W^A 
file manufacture of oil y&ti lY&usa* N r ^wv£\v 
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with ii m the Kuie should lie aa clear as water, of x 
pale jttraw collar, a&d of about (rs575 sp. gr* It 
v.honl/J, in drying, produce sa even, colourless, and 
translucent coal. To cause the oil to dry it must be 
treated with metallic salts, preferably of lead, tin, or 
zinc, Tim metals are usually first granulated, line 
being used in the form of the sulphate of commerce, 
and should be calcined before use. The boiling of the 
metallic salts with the oil Is done in a copper vessel in 
the proportion of 31 parts of oil to 1 each of tin and 
lead, and is continued until the salts are completely 
dissolved. The boiler if then taken from the fire and 2 
parta of calcined and powdered zinc are added under 
vigorous stirring, producing effervescence. When this 
lias subsided the mixture is again boiled for about half 
an hour, until bubbles cease. The varnish is then left to 
settle, and after twenty-four hours should be filtered 
through cloth. It fa then bottled in vessels secured by 
a stopper sealed with Lead, and exposed to the sun for 
seven or eight days to render it limpid. Litharge, 
rnrnhmi, and white lead are also often used as oil driers, 
either combined or separately. The boiling is done on a 
naked fi re or on the water bath. Before boiling, a volume 
of water equal to that of the oil should be added to it to 
diminish the rink of taking fire, the metallic salts should, 
in this case, be placed in a copper-wire receptacle sus¬ 
pended in the upper layer of the liquid. The ordinary 
water-bath does not give a sufficiently high temperature 
for boiling the oil, but by using water saturated with 
sulphate of lime its boiling point may be raised. Take 
by weight: Linseed oil, 30 parts; water, 12 ,parts; 
litharge, 3 parts ; white lead, 2 parts ; umber, i part. 
Place tho minerals iu a cloth bag, suspend them in the 
oil, and boil until tho water has diminished by one- 
eighth of its volume. Or take linseed oil, 100 parts ; 
litharge, 9 parts; white lead, 7 parts; umber, 2 parts. 
Mix tho litharge with the oil, then add the umber and 
whito load by degrees when t\ve m\ N.oW\V Vlwv 
tin no to bod for three or four hernia. 
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The following tests for ascertaining the purity or 
otherwise of linseed oil have been collected, (l) Pure 
oil, at 15° C, (59° F.), has a specific gravity ranging 
between '935 and 932. Fish oil has a specific gravity 
almost the same. (2) Pure oil, boiled or raw, flashes 
at 244“ C. (470“ F.). Other fatty oils fiash at about 
the same temperature, Resin oil flashes at between 
149° and 165* C, (300° and 33tf F-). The mineral 
oils used as adulterants flash at from 193° to 215° 0. 
(380“ to 420“ F*)- (3) When equal parts of linseed 

oil and nitric acid are put into a small white glass 
bottle and shaken up, the mixture will appear, after 
standing for fifteen minutes or so, when the oil used 
is pure linseed, as an upper layer of muddy olive- 
green and a lower one almost colourless; when fish oil 
is present, the upper layer will be a deep red-brown and 
the lower layer a deep blood-red. (4) Shaken up with 
soda and then having some lvann water added, if any 
petroleum is present, it will separate from the emulsion. 
(5) When put in a bottle and buried in a mixture of ice 
and salt, cottonseed oil will solidify ] pure linseed oil 
remains liquid till 17“ F. Is reached. 

Yarnisb for musical instruments must be extremely 
pliable, and it must adhere to the wood without cracking 
and without thickening in crevices, thus forming an 
obstacle to the proper use of the instrument. For 
this reason shellac and oily bodies are inadmissible. 
Varnishes for musical instruments are generally coloured 
red or yellow, but the colouring materials should not 
in this case be prepared by tlie usual mode of alcoholic 
solution, but by distilling the varnish on a water-bath at 
a temperature of about 100“ C.« in which case the alcohol 
evaporates (its point of distillation being about 78°), 
while the essential oil remains behind. The following 
are suitable recipes, (l) Sandaracb, oz.; mastic 
in tears, 2 ozs. ■ elemi, j oz* ; turpentine, 4 02 . • castor 
oil, 4 oz.; spirit, 1 oz. (2) Mastic, in \ 

white dammar, | oz.; tlirpentim, \ xw 

oilj g oz. Put the turpentine in & 

u 
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with a final! quantity of powdered glass, and add the 
tnairtic, Bfir frequently, and after twenty door hours 
arid the dammar. Lea re to stand for another twenty 
four Wire, and then add the linseed oil while stirring. 
Let the mixture Aland for a fortnight in strong light; 
then filter through cotton* This varnish improves with 
age, and it best when nix or eight months old. 

Varnishes, in which the solvent consists of a mixture 
of an emtcntbiL oil and linseed oil, do not dry so quickly 
as pure turpentine varnishes, but they are much harder 
and more durable, and are largely used for outside work 
by carriage-builders, etc, Shellac, by reason of its 
insolubility in fixed oil, is rarely employed in these 
varnishes, its place being generally taken by copal or 
amber. The following are some recipes for varnishes 
of this class Varnish for distempering paint.—Dissolve 
on the water-bath with a little turpentine: Powdered 
mastic, i oz. \ powdered white olibanum, 1 os. Add 
to the mixture while hot: Venice turpentine, 1 oz.; 
plain oil varnish,i oz,; turpentine, 1 pt. Carriage varn~ 
iih< — Hard copal, 5 ozs. ; plain oil varnish, 1 pt* j 
turpentine, i pt 

Vnrniihea which consist of all those preparations 
which include beeswax, and which are used as 
furniture polishes are fully treated upon in Chapter YL 
The dulling or blooming which sometimes mars the 
apf*earunce of a varnished surface is caused by the 
presence of water* Gelatine is insoluble in spirit, and a 
thin sheet of gelatine cut in strips and put in the varnish 
will absorb the water and make the varnish as good as 
ever, so that it can bo used clear and bright to the last 
drop* When the strips of gelatine become quite soft, 
through absorbing the moisture, they may be taken out 
amt dried, and are then ready for use again* 

To refine shellac lj lb, of soda are dissolved in 
Jbs, of w r atcr in a suitable boiler. Add to this 
grnthmlfy ns it dissolves & Ibz* ot skdtac. This forms 
a solution of violet'rod colour, Vitih mora ot \r»& 

Ot fatty substances. Alter compete so\vJCwo. 
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mixture is boiled for a few minutes, and the boiler 
is then covered with a wooden top, which is cemented 
down, and the contents of the boiler are cooled slowly. 
When cold, the grease on the surface of the solution 
is skimmed off, and, by means of sulphuric acid added 
drop by drop, the shellac is precipitated, and well 
washed with water until all acid reaction is removed. 

The shellac is then put into* boiling* water and softened, 
so that it may be worked!into rods or plaits, and is 
hardened by transferring it to cold water containing 
some glycerine* The refined shellac should have a 
silver to a yellowish-white surface, with a yellowish- 
brown fracture. It should be perfectly dry and entirely 
soluble in alcohol. The turbidity of alcoholic solutions 
of shellac is caused by a fatty substance present to the 
extent of 1 to 5 per cent. To remove this, add 1 part of 
powdered chalk, and heat to 112° F. The greater 
portion of the solution clears rapidly, and the re¬ 
mainder may be clarified by filtering once. 

Spirit and copal varnishes should be prepared with 
pieces of transparent copal as nearly as possible of the 
same tint- Gum copal, although difficult of solution in 
lumps, has the property of liquefying when reduced to 
very fine powder and kept exposed to a current of air. 
There is a great variety of copals, but for general 
purposes they may be divided into hard, half hard, 
and soft copals. The preparation of copal varnishes 
was formerly a difficult and arduous work, no easy 
process being known for completely dissolving the 
copal- 13ut these difficulties have been overcome by 
the system of dissolving it on the water-bath, at a 
temperature of about 100% in as much spirit as is 
required to give the necessary fluidity to the varnish, 
or by that of treating both the resin and the solvent 
in a closed vessel at a temperature of about 500°* Half- 
soft copal contains more moisture than the 
and dissolved quicker. If over \\> Vosv*. 

black and be spoilt altogether. Care 
taken to dilute it with tuipentiVLe. as. ^ ^ 

H 2 
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lias been incorporated. The following makes a useful 
varnishHalf-soft copal, lb. ; boiled linseed oil, I 
to 4 pi, turpentine, l gal 

Tor quick-drying copal varnish the following are 
two formula* (1) Turpentine, 1 pt. j spirit, £ pt. 
Mix, and whilst slowly stirring, add powdered copal, 

4 ozs* Dissolve at about 10o° on the water-bath, leave 
to settle, and decant. (2) Powdered copal, 18 ozs*; 
turpentine, 3 pts.; copaiba balsam, 3 ozs.; spirit, 1 pt* 
Prepare in the same manner. 

Fat copal varnish requires a good deal of skill in 
its preparation, especially in the manipulation of the 
copal solution, which is easily spoilt by insufficient or 
excessive heat* Great care should be taken to select 
copal of the same colour and the same degree of hard¬ 
ness. The oil should be added to the copal as soon 
as most of the largest pieces have dissolved* Ex¬ 
ceptionally hard pieces which may remain undissolved 
should be taken out and collected to make a special 
solution* The oil before being poured on to the copal 
should be heated to about the same temperature, but 
it must not bo added in a boiling state. The following 
proportions are usualHard or half-soft copal, 1 part; 
oil, 9 parts; turpentine, slightly over 2 parts* The 
oil should be added slowly; to incorporate itself 
properly with the copal, it should be between 120“ 
and 150°. If too hot, effervescence will take place, if 
too cold it will form a cakey varnish* 

Copal varnishes are also made by the cold process, 
but the solution of copal in essential oil generally offers 
certain difficulties, especially when heat is used. The 
following process seems w T ell adapted for obtaining copal 
varnish without the use of heat Reduce the copal to 
jKJwder and then add gradually the spike oil or other 
essential oil solvent, beating up the two vigorously in a 
mixer. Gradually the copal dissolves, and the solution 
inuy be filtered. If turpentine ia 
copal dissolved in the cold way in spiUe o\\, ftsa v*. 
vcjpitated, which does aot occur ii edVv&wo. 
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effected by the aid of heat. A mixture of 1 part of 
spike oil to 9 parts of turpentine may be added to the 
copal without causing precipitation, and will produce a 
good varnish. By mixing powdered copal with spike 
oil and then mixing linseed-oil with the product, a 
uniform mixture is also obtainable. Dammar resin is 
mtker more soluble than copal In essential oil, but in 
using this or, any kind of soft resin, it should either he 
dissolved over a naked fire previous to being mixed with 
the solvent, or the latter should be added boiling. This 
is done because soft resins contain a considerable pro¬ 
portion of water, and, unless previously dried, are apt 
to spoil the varnish. Take powdered dammar, } lb,, and 
form a thick solution with about i pt. of turpentine, 
put the mixture on the fire and when it commences to 
boil remove from the fire and, under constant stirring, 
add $ to | pt of turpentine, bring the mixture on the 
fire again and heat to boiling point ; then withdraw, 
allow to stand, and filter. The addition of about | oz. 
of camphor will facilitate the solution. 

Hard copal varnish is made by dissolving on a naked 
fire 4 ozs. of hard copal, and adding slowly fully 1 pt. 
of oil, heated to 150°. Then add about pt. of tur¬ 
pentine, filter, and keep in closed vessels. The addition 
of oil of rosemary during the heating of the copal will 
give a colourless varnish at a comparatively low tem¬ 
perature. Hard copal, 1 oz.; rosemary oil, £ oz. ■ linseed 
oil, J pt,; turpentine, a pt. The linseed oil may be 
replaced by copaiba balsam, thus: Dissolve 3 ozs, of 
hard copal, add 1 oz, of heated copaiba; dilute with 
1 pt. of turpentine. 






CHAPTER XIV, 

REPO LIBBING &00P-FRONTS, 

It Eft OMOined that only those who have some knowledge 
of the craft, and skill in manipulations will care to 
undertake the job of fepoliabiug a shop-front, which is 
so freely exposed to the criticism of every passer-by. It 
is nut necessary to enter into general details, as these 
have been already dealt with, A grain-filler need not 
be used on work that has been previously polished ; the 
polish rubber should be kept soft and pliable, to enable 
jt to get into the quirks, corners, and carvings ; the best 
of materials only should be used ; oil should he spar¬ 
ingly applied ; spirit is to be preferred to glaze, and 
to ensure the work standing out bright and bearing 
future inspection, the varnish used should have but a 
small percentage of resin. When the varnish is bought 
ready made, that known ns “ beat brown hard n should 
bo prismred ; mix it with an equal bulk of polish 
before applying it to the work. 

To polish or repolish a shop-front with a mahogany 
swing-door, and, perhaps, a vestibule, is a more diffi¬ 
cult task than polishing household furniture in the 
workshop or at the bench. If the woodwork is all new* 
it will present no difficulties to a practical polisher, pm* 
vidod the day is warm and bright and free from 
excessive damp or moisture, Then methylated spirit 
ran be used as a solvent for the shellac, and the work 
will stand out bright Damp or excessive cold will 
cause I he polished work to chill or turn white, and then 
it will bo advisable to use wood-naphtha in place of 
spirits, working each rubber fairly dry, and avoiding the 
use of spirit varnish as much as possible. 

In repo!hhing, cleanliness Is most \m\vOTUvwt \ Iqv W 
HI i>e /bund that more satisfaction w 
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woodwork is clean , and of an even colour, than if a 
heavy body of polish ia laid on an uncleaned surface 
which has the dirt clinging in the comers, quirks, and 
carvings. Careful attention to this detail stamps a 
polisher as a good workman, and enables him truthfully 
to print on his trade card: “Old work repolished 
equal to new” 

Unfortunately, shop-fronts are generally allowed to 
get into a very bad state before it is decided to incur the 
expense of repolishing. The polish becomes worn off 
the bottom rail, which is black and dirt-begrimed ; tho 
lower part of the pillars is light in colour; tho door has 
faded on tho lower half, and the upper portion has only 
been kept from reaching the same condition by the 
covering of dirt which intercepts the sunlight. In such 
a case, the best plan would be to scrape off all the 
polish, smooth down with glass-paper, wiping the w T ork 
over with “red oil,” and allow it to stand the night' 
To make the red oil, steep i lb. alkanet root in 1 pt raw 
linseed oil. It imparts to mahogany a rich colour if 
allowed to stand at least twelve hours, in sunshine if 
possible. This work may be said to belong more pro¬ 
perly to the shop-fit ter, and would practically mean 
placing the job in the polisher's hands as new work. 

This method may be deemed too expensive, and in 
that case we must content ourselves with gaining a 
clean surface by washing it down with strong soda water 
—I lb. common washing soda to 1 gal. warm water— 
assisted by a little powdered pumice stone or bath-brick, 
and using a scrubbing-brush to get the dirt out of 
the corners, quirks, carvings, etc., afterwards swilling off 
with clean water and wiping dry. Should the dirt stilt 
remain and leave the corners, etc., dark in colour, it may 
he necessary to bleach these. This is done by brushing 
over with weak solution of oxalic acid—J 02 . to 1 pt 
warm water—and swilling off again with clean water. 
The bleached portions, when dry, mmt* wet 

with common malt vinegar to V\U &\vs taafcfe 
and thus prevent its eating \hxw.^\ 
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Now it will be possible to see exactly bow tbe work 
stands* Any very light portion, if covered with a good 
body of polish, should have this polish removed by 
nibbing with No* 1 glass-paper, on the face of which 
a little methylated spirit has been sprinkled* Then all 
nail-holes and cracks should be stopped with putty, 
coloured to match by mixing some Venetian red, or, 
better still, with beeswax and resin in equal parts, 
coloured by the same means as the putty, and pressed in 
whilst hot with a piece of stick* 

After smoothing down the surface with worn glass- 
paper, and wiping free from dust, the work should be 
wiped all over with a rag moistened with linseed oil, to 
enable the new polish to take more kindly to the old, 
and all bare portions and light-coloured places should 
he bodied-up with coloured polish to equalise the shade. 
The whole of the work may then be treated, still using 
polish with a little colour in to make it look more lively* 
Bismarck brown is generally used as the colouring 
medium, but it is not always advisable to use it for out¬ 
door work, except when the work is merely bodied-up 
with It, and finished w r ith a clear polish. 

The sun’s action has a great influence on these bril¬ 
liant reds; if exposed to the glare of sunlight they will 
scam fade unless protected. It is preferable to use red 
sanders, though it does not look so powerful when seen 
in the bottle* Two ounces of this steeped in a pint of 
polish, and carefully strained before using, will be found 
satisfactory. When well worked with the rubber, it will 
be found to gain in intensity and to enrich the work and 
more closely imitate the colour of mahogany than does 
the Bismarck brown, which gives the more glaring red 
often seen on common furniture. 

Though tbe instructions here given are for mahogany 
work, they apply equally to walnut, except that the 
red added to the polish must not be so intense. 

Black work should be cleansed in the same manner 
as described above, and the polishing done with black 
polish , Tins can be bought as ebonite, ready made, or 
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combined ebony stain and polish may be used, or it can 
be made by dissolving 4 ozs. garnet shellac in 1 pt.spirit. 
Its blackness will be intensified by adding 1 o z. of black 
aniline dye. The white polish as made from bleached 
shellac may be used instead if similarly dyed. The 
black aniline dye soluble in spirit, which can be obtained 
at most shops where polishers* sundries are sold is the 
proper kind for this purpose. Should any great diffi¬ 
culty arise, gas black is a useful substitute. Where 
there is any incised work to he gilded, finish the polish¬ 
ing before this is attempted. 

It is sometimes necessary to remove paint from shop¬ 
fronts that have been painted on an ebonised or polished 
ground. The following method was adopted in a case 
where some mahogany shop-fronts that had been 
painted were required to be polished in their natu¬ 
ral colour. Burning off was out of the question, 
owing to the glass and the liability to scorch the 
wood. One bucketful of a strong solution of freshly 
slaked lime, to which was added about 2 lbs. common 
soda, 1 lb, soft soap, \ pt. liquid ammonia, was used. 
This, laid on with an old brush, soon softened the paint, 
and enabled it to be scraped off with a chisel-shaped 
putty knife and steel scrapers. Many applications w T ere 
required, and several brushes were soon spoilt by the 
corrosive action of the solution; but eventually all the 
paint and polish w T as removed. The work was then 
bleached with oxalic acid, vinegared, red-oiled, and 
lastly polished with coloured polish; and after two 
years 1 wear the job will still bear inspection* Some 
difficulty occurred in removing the paint from all the 
quirks; these, and other portions which showed them¬ 
selves dark in the polishing, were touched up with 
Venetian red mixed in 1 part polish and 3 parts spirit, 
and when dry these portions w T erc coated with red 
varnish and polished. 

It is necessary to know how to remove the polish and 
varnish from the glass, because, however carefulcKi& 
be in polishing, varnish \& s\n^ Vs ^ 'C&a 
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indeed, to ensure that the pillars, etc., have an even 
body on, and look well to the extreme edges, it is desir¬ 
able not to study the glass. The polish can be removed 
when all is hard and dry by taking a sponge, wet with 
clean water, wiping it over the glass and polish, etc., 
and, whilst wet, catting upwards with a sharp f in. 
or 1-in. carpenter’s chisel. If care is taken to keep the 
glass wet and the chisel sharp, there will be no danger 
of scratching the glass. 

The following recipes may be useful in polishing 
shop-fronts : — French, Polish — Dissolve 4 oza best 
orange shellac in 1 pt. methylated spirit. Spirit 
Varnish — Shellac, 3 ozs.; gum dandarach, 3 ozs.; 
mastic, J oz.; Venice turpentine, 1 oz.; camphor, 
10 grs.; spirit, 20 ozs. Red Oil —Alkanet root, i lb., 
steeped in 1 pt. raw linseed oil. Red Stain—\ oz. 
Bismarck brown dissolved in £ pt. spirit; a few drops to 
be added to the polish or varnish, to make what is 
commonly termed red polish or red varnish. 
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Varnishing and French Polishing 
Compared, 11 

-, Preparing Work for, 96 

-Suitable for Common Articles, 
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-for Imitating Marquetry, 
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1 WORK is a vast and very valuable repertory 
of "^formation as to the practical and ornamental, 
or minor, arts. To all devotees of such pursuits, 
whether professional or amateur, this WO UK 
will be worth much more than its price; for there 
are very few mechanical or art-technical pursuits which 
are not very fully described in it here and there, 'up to 
date/ with details of the most recent discoveries or im¬ 
provements in them, . . . The illustrations are 

copious, and generally so well designed and 
engraved as to merit special commendation. 

' . . , Something new crops up in every branch every 

day, be it turning wood, photography, staining metals, 
gesso-work, frames, varnishes, polishing, veneering, piano- 
makingj gilding, hydraulic motors, or illumiraling, be it 
on parchment or by electricity j and WOliK gives us 
not only the novelties, but in all cases solid instruction 
in these arts. It is a curious reflection, but soundly 
true, that there is not a person of ordinary average 
intelligence and strength living who could not 
' learn from this , ■ ■ how in a short time to 
make a living/ 1 — Saturday Review. 

v j WORK is also oublished in MonthV^ V* 
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CASSELL & COMPANY, Lmmu, Lita E oti 
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Cassell’s Technical Manuals. 


Illustrated throughout with Drawings and Working Diagrams, 
bound in doth. 

Applied Mechanics, By Sir R, S. Bali , LL.D., F.R.S, Cloth, as. 
Bricklayers, Drawing for, 3s. 

Building Construction, ik 
Cabinet Makers, Drawing for. 3s. 

Carpenters and Joiners, Drawing for, 3s, 6d, 

Gothic Stonework. 3s. 

Handrailing and Staircasing. 35. 6d. 

Linear Drawing. 2s, 

Linear Drawing and Projection. The Two Vote, in One, 3s, 6d. 
Machinists and Engineers, Drawing for. 4s. fid. 

Model Drawing. 3s. 

Orthographical and Isometrical Projection. 2% 

Practical Perspective. 3s. 

Stonemasons, Drawing for, Cloth, 3*. 

Systematic Drawing and Shading, as. 

Manuals of Technology* 

Edited by Professor Ayrton, F.R.S., and Richaro 
Worm tLt., D.Sc., M,A, Illustrated throughout. 

The Dyeing of Textile Fabrics. By Prof* Hummel. 5 *. 
Watch and Clock Making, lly D. Glasgow, 45, fid* 

Sue I and Iron, By Prof, W. 11, Green wood, F.C.S., M.I.C.E,, 

&e, 5 *. 

Spinning Woollen and Worsted, By W. S, B. McLaren, 

4#, 6 J. 

Design In Textile Fabrics. By T. R. Ashen hurst, With 

Coloured Plate#. 4s. fid. 

Practical Mechanics, By Prof. Perry, M.E, 3s. fid. 

Cutting Tools worked by Hand and Machine, By Prof, R. 

H. SaiiTif, js. 6d, 


The T’ol'iftcchiile Series . 

Consisting of Practical Illustrated Manuals specially prepared 
for Students of ihc Polytechnic Institute, Regent Street, 
London, and suitable for the Use of all Students. 

Forty Lessons in Carpentry Workshop Practice. Enlarged 

Edition, ts. fd. 

Practical Plane and Solid Geometry, including Graphic p 
Arithmetic, Vol. I. Eiilmbstary Stage, Cloth giU, 3s. * 

Forty Lessons in Engineering Workshop Practice, ts. 6 d, 
Technical Scales, In set of Ten m cloth Case, is. per set. 
Elementary Chemistry for Science Schools and Classes. ' 

O01TO rs, tfd. 

Building Construction Plates. A Seues cA ^ 

Cloth, its, 6d, ; or copies oi any p\aU Y* tfcUaiafc&m q. 

not fhaq one cJoxen, price i£. fid. per doien. * 

CASSELL & COMPANY, Liwutad* Lutfgat* HBLLondw, 
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